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The Bad Fruit | of a a Bad Policy. 


Nothing could better illustrate the manner in 
which a bad policy always continues to bring forth 
evil fruit than the extermination of a band of six 
hundred Moros on Mt. Dago, Philippine Islands, in 
a three days’ fight in early March, by the American 
troops and Philippine constabulary under General 
Wood. The details of the melancholy event have 
been given in all the daily papers, and our readers 
have only to draw upon their imaginations to have 
the repulsive picture before them. 

It is creditable to the people of the country that 
this performance has been nearly universally con- 
demned, and has occasioned a volume of indignant 
protest, from one end of the country to the other, 
such as has not often been witnessed. Instead of 
regarding it as “a brilliant feat of arms,” adding to 
the honor of the American army, the common senti- 
ment of the nation, regardless of party affiliations, 
shocked at the promiscuous slaughter of six hundred 
men, with women and children, has seen the ghastly 
event in its true light, and has faithfully character- 
ized it as a “ massacre,” an “inexcusable butchery,” 
which has disgraced the whole land. Those who 
have attempted to justify it have been comparatively 
few, and they have shown little heart in what they 
have had to say. 
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Rem: ion the point of view of the severest mili- 
tary necessity it is fairly open to question whether 
any tenable excuse can be made for such a wholesale 
slaughter. It is quite inconceivable that no prisoners 
could have been taken from a body of six hundred 
men, whatever kind of resistance they may have put 
up, if there had been any real wish to take them; or 
that wounded men who had tried to kill those ren- 
dering aid could not have been, some of them, at any 
rate, disarmed and carried away as prisoners. These 
Moros may have been bandits and marauders, raiding 
those who were friendly to the American dominion. 
They probably were so, in some sense of those terms. 
General Wood gives this and the fact that they re- 
sisted unto death as the grounds for the action of 
his force in killing all of them. But even under 
these circumstances, with the added excuse that 
they were religious fanatics glad to die at the hands 
of “Christians,” it is beyond belief that none of them 
could have been taken alive, or half alive, by a brave 
and disciplined American army. 

It looks prima facie, therefore, as if Generals 
Wood and Bliss went in with the deliberate purpose 
of extermination, or developed this purpose as the 
battle progressed, as the easiest method of getting rid 
of these troublesome people, who have persisted from 
the beginning in being enemies of American sover- 
eignty. All his later explanations only add to this 
conviction. If this be true,—as we hope for the 
sake of the country’s reputation is not the case,— in 
what terms can the deed be properly characterized ? 

But if the shooting and stabbing to death of these 
Moros to the last man can be justified by military 
necessity, as the attempt has been made to justify it, 
the blackness and shame of the deed are not there- 
by one whit lessened. It is only another proof of 
the inherent cruelty and inhumanity of the method of 
brute force, of its unfitness to survive in an age of 
increasing love of justice, humaneness and active 
effort to save and elevate men of all classes. It isa 
method uncontrolled, in the last analysis, by any 
moral principle. It is without the element of mercy, 
without conscience, without reason. It knows no 
law but might, before which human beings that come 
in its way are crushed to death if they cannot other- 
wise be overcome. The pacification which it pro- 
duces is the pacification of death and the tomb. 

It may be doubted whether, after all, those who 
have supported the government’s Philippine policy 
can with any real consistency criticise this slaughter 
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of Mt. Dago, as some have done. Was it not, con- 
sidering the character of the people, an inevitable 
fruit of the forcible annexation of the islands, in- 
volving as that did the subjugation by force of any 
who might oppose our self-assumed dominion? We 
all remember only too well to what wholesale slaugh- 
ters and desolations the policy led in the early days 
of our possession. The Mt. Dago affair is of a 
piece with the others, a little more concentrated and 
intense, it is true, but not in any essential respect 
different. 

But what shall be said of the moral quality of 
a policy which leads inevitably to such monstrous 
inhumanities? Can the policy be made to justify 
the crimes to which it gives birth, or do not rather 
the crimes overwhelmingly condemn the policy and 
demand its immediate abandonment? And what 
shall be said of the virtue of a great nation — 
great in its constitution and in the ordinary moral 


grandeur of its people — which persists in following: 


the logic of a bad policy even into the commission 
of the barbarities of the most barbarous ages? A 
great nation like ours ought to have found some 
nobier method of dealing with a backward people, 
or body of peoples, like the Filipinos, than that 
which has resulted in this late wholesale killing 
of a whole tribe of them. The nation itself must 
bear the infamy of the deed, whoever did the com- 
manding and the shooting, for the nation is respon- 
sible for the policy which led straight to its accom- 
plishment. We cannot wash our hands of the stain, 
on the plea that we did not ascend to the crater of 
the mountain and do the bloody, dreadful work. The 
poor, brave soldiers who climbed the hills at the 
command of their leader will never be able to 
forget the awful scene which their hands produced. 
Nor ought we to get it out of our thoughts until it 
has brought us under the sackcloth and ashes of a 
genuine national repentance. 


Leonard Courtney on Britain’s Duty 
in Reference to Armaments. 


The question of a limitation and reduction of 
armaments is at the front in British politics, and 
is sure to stay there. The new Prime Minister in 
his opening campaign speech recognized this fact, 
and emphasized it by the positive ground which he 
took in favor of adjusting the armaments to modern 
conditions. It becomes more and more clear as the 
new government advances with its program that this 
is the central task with which it will have to deal, if 
it meets the demands imposed upon it by the con- 
ditions of the country and the mandate of the 
electors. 

in a notable speech at Oxford on the 10th of 
March, Mr. Leonard Courtney declared that the 
country would judge the new Liberal Ministry by 
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its success or failure in delivering the people from 
the enormous burdens of the present military and 
naval expenditures. The Manchester Guardian 
declares that this is no exaggeration; that the task 
is not one that the Government may or may not 
attempt according to its convenience; that it must 
do this duty in order to have at its command the 
means with which to carry out the social reforms 
on which the country has set its heart. 

Mr. Courtney declared that the passage in the 
Prime Minister’s Albert Hall speech in which he 
had expressed the hope that Great Britain might 
place itself at the head of an international league 
of peace for the purpose of arresting and reducing 
armaments, “had echoed and re-echoed all over 
the country.” He might have added that it had 
echoed and re-echoed all over the world. For the 
new British Ministry represents not the Liberal 
Party of England alone, but also the vast progres- 
sive sentiment in all lands which looks with revived 
hope to the initiative of the new British Parliament 
for deliverance from the growing curse vf militarism. 
This foreign constituency, which is very large and 
influential, will support to the utmost the British 
Government in whatever measures it may propose 
toward reduction of armaments through a peace 
league of the nations. But it will also be just as 
swift in its condemnation as the British people, if 
there is hesitancy to undertake this urgent task. 

Mr. Courtney warned the new Government 
against the peril of accepting things as the late 
Ministry had left them, of continuing the cry of 
“imminent enemies,” against whom they must be 
prepared. The great problem before the Govern- 
ment was not that of a well-managed War Office 
and an efficient army at the smallest cost; it was 
how to establish their relations with other coun- 
tries, to show others what they meant by reduction 
of armaments. 

The finest passage in Mr. Courtney’s address was 
that in which he urged the nation to show courage 
in facing the risk, “the glorious risk,” of reduced 
armaments. It was as follows: 

“T want to invite others by our example. I want a 
little courage in facing the risks of reduced armaments. 
Are you prepared to run that risk? There is always 
some risk that you may be attacked. There is some 
element of truth in the descriptions put before you of 
the temper of particular statesmen and the aims of par- 
ticular governments. The question is whether you are 
prepared to combat that temper and to meet those aims 
by action, by showing confidence that in the righteous- 
ness of our cause we have a greater defense than can be 
found in enlarged armaments, and that in the matter of 
military preparation, as in the matter of free trade, we 
had better not wait for the codperation of other nations, 
but must run the glorious risk of leading the way. I do 
not wish in the slightest degree to deny the existence of 
risks, but I confess for my part that I am tired of the 
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constant presentation to oar imagination of the nations 
of the world as so many predatory hordes, ready at the 
least sight of an opportunity to seize upon what belongs 
to other nations and to snatch and devour that which is 
not their own. I do not believe that is the real temper 
of the civilized nations of Europe. They are all more or 
less in alarm, genuine alarm, at one another, and the 
country which can first show some confidence that the 
best way to prevent attack is not to invite it by distrust. 
that country will establish for itself a great reputation 
and will be glorified as the real pioneer in the formation 
of a League of Peace. 

“ Let us have no doubt about it. Do not fumble over 
the execution of your plans when they are fully con- 
ceived. Do not hesitate to say before the nations, and 
explode all the dark suggestions to the contrary, that it 
is no design of ours to take any advantage at the expense 
of our neighbors, and in the consciousness of that purity 
from sinister motives, in the consciousness of our inno- 
cency, we are not afraid of being attacked, even if we do 
relax those grand efforts for self-defense which have 
pressed upon us in recent years, and which are pressing 
so much on the other nations of the world.” 


Mr. Courtney was uttering the plainest truth and 
the soundest philosophy when he went on to inquire 
in what great danger they would be if they reverted 
to the scale of expenditure of ten years ago. No- 
body could believe that they would be risking their 
independence if they took occasion to reduce their ar- 
maments to what they were when the last Liberal 
Government was in office, or that they would thus 
expose themselves to the peril of immediate inva- 
sion. They would thereby excite the greatest inter- 
national interest and operate most strongly to pro- 
mote the well-being of their people. 

There is no doubt that the course recommended 
by Mr. Courtney is the only wise and really safe 
one for the new Liberal Ministry to pursue. The 
policy of the late Cabinet, which brought on the 
South Africa war and a vast increase in army and 
navy expenses, has been overwhelmingly condemned 
by the citizens. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has therefore the finest opportunity that has come to 
any Premier, since these burdensome war-budget days 
began, to initiate a policy of retrenchment and relief. 
The British people will support him. The French 
government and people will welcome his lead. 
Italy will join him. The United States will, we 
think, heartily codperate. So will all the smaller 
civilized countries. We believe that Germany, and 
Russia, and Japan, will all enter the “ coiilition.” 
Indeed, we doubt if the risk run in inaugurating a 
reduction of armaments would be great enough to 
England to merit the title of “glorious.” The time 
is ripe for it, and the step will be found to be mar- 
velously easy, if the English government only lets 
the wisdom and common-sense of the thing inspire 
its heart to show a little ordinary Anglo-Saxon 
courage. 
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The First Hague Conference and its 
Results. 

In view of the approach of the second Hague Confer- 
ence, it is important to recall the meeting and work of 
the first, seven years ago, and to note the results which 
have followed it, and the immense progress which, 
through its influence and for other reasons, the cause of 
international peace has since made. In this way some 
proper estimate may be formed of what may reasonably 
be expected of the second Conference, about which a 
good deal of skepticism is already being manifested by 
some. 

The famous Rescript of the Czar of Russia, suggesting 
the Conference, was handed to the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of the other governments at St. Petersburg on 
the 24th of August, 1898. Notwithstanding the surprise 
which followed and the general doubt as to the possibility 
of accomplishing anything, all of the governments of 
Europe, twenty in number, four from Asia, and the 
United States and Mexico in America, approved of the 
Czar’s proposal and decided to send delegates. A second 
escript was consequently sent out by the Russian gov- 
ernment on the 11th of the following January, outlining 
in some measure the subjects to be discussed. The 
actual assembling of the Conference was entrusted to the 
government of The Netherlands, Queen Wilhelmina and 
her Ministers, under whose auspices it was held. 

Several influences seem to have operated upon the 
Czar to induce him to call the Conference. The chief of 
these were the great work of Jobn de Bloch on “ The 
Future of War,” which he had carefully studied and 
which had deeply impressed him; the report of the 
special commissioner whom he had sent in 1896 to Buda- 
pest to attend the Interparliamentary Conference and 
to inform him as to its work and purposes; and, thirdly, 
the general condition of the masses of the European 
people, especially those of his own empire, brought on 
by the excessive exactions of the great armaments. 
Added to these were the dying charge of his father, who 
had laid upon him the peace of the world as his special 
mission, and the general progress of the arbitration and 
peace movement, on which he was well informed, and in 
which some eminent Russians, like Professor de Martens, 
had taken a conspicuous practical part. 

The Conference met on the 18th of May, 1899, and 
continued in session till the 29th of July. Baron de 
Staal, head of the Russian delegation, was chosen presi- 
dent. There were one hundred members of the Confer- 
ence, besides secretaries and other attendants. The first 
week was devoted principally to organization, to official 
calls and receptions, to receiving memorials, telegrams, 
cablegrams, letters, personal representations, etc., the 
great number of which from all parts of the civilized 
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world revealed the enormous amount of public interest 
and expectation which the assembling of the Conference 
had awakened. The subjects on the program were as- 
signed to three large committees, one on armaments, 
one on the rules and customs of war, and the third on 
arbitration, etc. These committees did the work, the 
Conference itself not meeting, after the completion of 
its organization, except to act on the committee reports at 
the end. 

Though the Conference had been called primarily to 
consider how relief might be secured from the burdens 
of the great armaments, the committee to whom this 
matter was entrusted soon found that the Russian pro- 
posals on this subject awakened too much opposition to 
allow anything positive to be done. It limited itself 
therefore to the proposal of a resolution declaring the 
great desirability of the finding of relief from the heavy 
military burdens resting upon the peoples. This resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Conference. The committee on 
the laws of war drafted and the Conference adopted a 
convention giving a body of improved rules for the 
conduct of “ civilized ” war on land, and one for the ex- 
tension of the Red Cross to naval warfare. These con- 
ventions have since been approved by most of the states 
represented in the Conference. Three declarations were 
also made, one prohibiting for five years the throwing of 
projectiles and explosives from balloons, another prohibit- 
ing the use of projectiles designed to diffuse asphyxiat- 
ing gases, and a third prohibiting the use of ballets 
which expand or flatten easily in the human body. 
Resolutions were adopted expressing the wish that an 
early conference should meet to revise the Geneva Red 
Cross Convention, that the rights and duties of neutrals 
should be dealt with by another conference, that the 
governments should attempt to arrive at an agreement con- 
cerning the adoption of new types and calibres of muskets 
and marine artillery, that they should study the possibility 
of an agreement for the limitation of armaments and 
war budgets, and that the subject of the immunity of 
private property at sea in war time, and that of the 
bombardment of forts, cities, etc., should be referred for 
examination to another conference. 

The great constructive work of the Conference was of 
course the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of In- 
ternaticual Controversies, in sixty-one articles. In this 
measure there was profound and nearly universal interest, 
for the Conference soon discovered that on this subject 
it had the mandate of the civilized world. No less than 
five of the delegations presented plans for a general sys- 
tem of arbitration, including a permanent tribunal. The 


only delegation that created any obstacle was that from 
Germany, and this difficulty was quickly gotten over as 
the result of a deputation sent to Berlin. 


The Conven- 
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tion was threefold: it provided for special mediation by 
neutral powers, for international commissions of inquiry 
in cases where disputes chiefly concerned facts, and for 
the creation of a Permanent International Court of Arbi- 
tration. 

The final act of the Conference, including the three 
conventions, the declarations, the resolutions, the wishes 
and a most significant preamble in which the govern- 
ments declared that they were “animated by a strong 
desire to concert for the maintenance of the general 
peace,” and “resolved to promote by their best efforts 
the friendly settlement of international disputes,” was 
signed on the 29th of July. 

The ratification of this Convention by the signatory 
powers went on gradually for nearly two years, until, 
by April, 1901, some sixteen of them had officially ap- 
proved it and appointed their members of the Permanent 
International Court. The Court was then, by the Neth- 
erlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, declared to be 
organized and ready for work. In all, twenty-two of 
the signatory powers have finally ratified the treaty, and 
the Court as at present constituted consists of seventy- 
two members, four being the maximum number allowed 
to be named by one government. The permanent 
Bureau of the Court is at The Hague, and is under the 
care of an Administrative Council consisting of the Min- 
isters from other countries accredited to The Netherlands, 
some thirty or more in number. The noble gift of $1,500,- 
000 by Mr. Carnegie has made possible a worthy build- 
ing for the Court. The Netherlands government has 
selected and purchased at The Hague a site for this 
building, the “ Palace of Peace,” and architects of many 
countries are now competing for the prize offered for the 
best plans for the structure. It is expected that the 
corner-stone of the building will be laid within a year. 

After the Court was declared open, certain of the 
European powers seem for a time to have studiously 
ignored it. It was happily brought into operation by 
the treaty concluded in May, 1902, between the govern- 
ments of the United States and Mexico for the submis- 
sion to its jurisdiction of the Pious Fund controversy. 
The case was heard in September and October of that 
year and quickly decided, at small cost. The court 
which heard the case consisted of five judges chosen from 
the body of seventy-two, each nation naming two, and 
these four choosing the fifth. Since then three further 
cases have been adjudicated by the Court in a similar 
way, the Venezuela preferential question, to which eleven 
nations were parties, the Japanese house-tax controversy 
between Japan on one side and Great Britain, France 
and Germany on the other, and the dispute between 
Great Britain and France as to their respective rights 
under treaty stipulations with the Sultan of Muscat. 
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It will thus be seen that most of the first-class powers 
of the world have been before the Court, which has thus 
been given the most effective sort of practical recognition. 

Another feature of the Hague Convention, the provi- 
sion for international commissions of inquiry, was brought 
into operation in the case of the North Sea incident 
between Great Britain and Russia, and proved itself to 
be a most admirable instrument for the purpose for which 
it was devised, the determination of the controverted 
facts lying at the basis of disputes. Strong efforts were 
made several times during the course of the Russo- 
Japanese War to secure the application of the provision 
of the Hague Treaty for special mediation by the sig- 
natory powers, but unfortunately without result. The 
action of President Roosevelt in bringing the belligerents 
together in conference with a view to ending the war 
was greatly facilitated by the provision of the Conven- 
tion that a tender of good offices by a neutral should not 
be considered an unfriendly act. It is very doubtful if 
his efforts would have been successful, or even made, 
but for this clause of the Convention. 

This simple recital makes it clear that the ‘results of 
the first Hague Conference have been most important 
and lasting, beyond all that could have been expected 
in so short a time. We have been given through it the 
auspicious beginnings of a recognized international ju- 
dicial order, which only needs patient employment and 
fuller development to put an end to the international 
chaos and violence which have hitherto so largely pre- 
vailed, and bring the nations in their relations to one 
another up to something like the standard of settled 
peace and pacific adjustment of differences which obtain 
among their citizens within their borders. 

The establishment and successful early work of the 
International Court have already removed much of the 
doubt which had been felt by many as to the practica- 
bility of such an institution. Its decisions have been 
accepted as impartial and satisfying the ends of justice 
and honor. The way has thus been cleared for the early 
perfecting of the world’s judicial system, and enthusiasm 
for the great cause of which the Court is the largest and 
most assuring public expression has been vastly widened 
and deepened. The treaties of obligatory arbitration, of 
which no less than forty have been concluded within the 
short space of two and a half years, stipulating reference 
of certain classes of controversies to the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion, are the direct fruit of the Hague Conference and 
its far-reaching work. They have greatly strengthened 
the prestige of the Court with the governments and 
deepened the confidence of the general public in it. 

We may feel assured, therefore, that even if the Hague 
Tribunal should remain just as it now is, without further 
development, it would in time prove, with the aid of the 
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other provisions of the Convention, a fairly adequate 
means for upholding justice and settled peace among the 
nations. But the situation that has been brought about 
by the Conference of 1899 points just as surely to greater 
triumphs at the approaching Hague gathering. The 
nature of these we have frequently pointed out, and shall 
have occasion to set forth more fully hereafter, when the 
date of the Conference has been finally fixed. 





The Fifteenth Universal Peace 
Congress. 

The date of the opening of the Fifteenth Universal 
Peace Congress, which is to meet at Milan, Italy, has 
been fixed for the 15th of September next. The local 
Committee of Organization is actively engaged, with the 
coéperation of the Berne Peace Bureau, in preparing the 
program and making the other arrangements for the 
work of the Congress. 

This Congress ought to be made one of the greatest 
and most influential in the whole series of international 
peace gatherings. The fact that it is the fifteenth con- 
gress and that the movement has recently become one 
of such magnitude and momentum throughout the civil- 
ized world ought to insure its conspicuous success. 

The Lombard Peace Union at Milan, with E. T. 
Moneta, one of the ablest and most indefatigable of 
peace workers, at its head, is putting forth every possible 
effort to insure a great and memorable meeting. The 
city government of Milan has shown its interest by 
voting the sum of $800 toward the expenses of the Con- 
gress — the first time, so far as we remember, that any 
city has ever officially made such a contribution. 

Interest will be added to the Congress by the Peace 
Exhibit which has been prepared in connection with the 
Milan Exposition, which opens this April and will con- 
tinue till November. The Italian Committee have ar- 
ranged to have the Peace Exhibit in a specially erected 
pavilion not far from the Section of Fine Arts. The 
distinguished architect Bossi has prepared the plan for 
the pavilion. The facade will be furnished with decora- 
tions by good artists and with three great symbolic stat- 
ues by the sculptor Brianzi. The pavilion will illustrate 
the evolution of humanity, the struggle of civilization with 
barbarism, the effects of war and those of peace. There 
will be photographs of battles, pictures representing the 
progress of arbitration, statistical tables taken from 
official documents on the cost of war and of armed 
peace, charts exhibiting the history of the peace move- 
ment, etc. 

There ought to be a strong delegation from this coun- 
try. More than fifty were at Lucerne last year, and 
the Congress deeply appreciated their presence; as 
many or more ought to go to Milan. Our Italian 
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friends, who have bravely and self-sacrificingly developed 
their we*k in the midst of many difficulties, ought to 
have the encouragement of the attendance of a big dele- 
gation. Italy has done much for the peace movement. 
She has furnished distinguished arbitrators like Count 
Sclopis and Viscount Venosta, and eminent authorities 
on international law like Professor Corsi. Members of 
her Parliament have taken a prominent part in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, and her literary men have given 
unusual attention to the cause of peace. The third Peace 
Congress, that of 1891, was held in Italy, in the Capitol 
at Rome, and was most successful for the time. But 
this one ought to be, and will be, a great advance over 
that early congress. All roads lead this time to Milan. 

Many of our friends will be in Europe in September, 
and can, with small extra expense and time, arrange to 
go to Milan. There are boats direct to Genoa from both 
New York and Boston by the Mediterranean route, and 
the trip can be easily and inexpensively made. Will any 
who expect to be in Europe at that time and can arrange 
to attend the Congress kindly communicate as soon as 
practicable with the Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, at 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

a siieetctinenindens 
Annual Meeting of the American Peace 

Society. 

The seventy-eighth annual business meeting of the 
American Peace Society will be held in the Society’s 
room, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, May 18, at 
two o’clock P. M. Will all members kindly make a 
note of the date? 

The annual dinner for the members and their friends 
will be given in the evening of the same day at half past 
six o’clock at the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 
3 Joy Street. Tickets for the dinner will be onrE DOLLAR 
each, and should be applied for at an early date. . The 
speakers of the evening will be Hun. Richard Bartholdt, 
Member of Congress from Missouri and President of the 
Interparliamentary Group in Congress, and Professor 
Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly and newly- 
elected Professor of Literature in Harvard University. 


-<—S + ~—-— 


Fditorial Notes. 
Prominent Germans of New York City, 


Germany and the 


‘ : among whose thirty names we see those 
United States. , - 


of Hon. Carl Schurz, Dr. Ernst Richard 
of Columbia University, etc., are interesting themselves, 
on the initiative of the New York German Peace Society, 
in the subject of an arbitration treaty between this 
country and Germany, drawn in such terms as to secure 
In a call just issued to the 


the approval of the Senate. 
German-American organizations for a meeting in Ter- 
race Garden on the 11th of April, they say: 
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“As is well known to you, our government had a 
year or more ago signed, among others, an arbitration 
treaty with Germany, which for technical reasons was 
not approved by the Senate. 

“Tt is not necessary to point out how much every 
American of German descent, who still has any trace of 
attachment to the old Fatherland, must desire to see 
avoided any serious complications between the United 
States and Germany whose settlement might have to be 
left to the sword. Misunderstandings are, however, 
always possible, and, in consequence of the misdirection 
of public opinion through the irritating tone of a portion 
of the press, these might all too easily lead to a war 
which certainly would be one of the most senseless 
known to history because it could bring no advantage 
to either side. Such a war, on whichever side the guilt 
might lie or the victory fall, would be for us German- 
Americans a very great calamity. 

“ For the moment, fortunately, the political horizon is 
free from clouds, and no disturbance of friendly relations 
need, seemingly, be feared. Both nations will therefore 
be all the more inclined to endeavor to strengthen their 
friendly relations. It is thus an appropriate time to 
resume the negotiations for the conclusion of an arbitra- 
tion treaty and carry them to a successful issue. 

“Following the suggestion of the German Peace 
Society (of New York), the undersigned therefore in- 
vite you to a meeting for the purpose of considering in 
what way common action may be taken by all of our 
German citizens — regardless of their religious, political 
or social positions —to petition the President of the 
United States to open again the negotiations with Ger- 
many for the conclusion of an arbitration treaty —a 
treaty which will not only provide the best possible 
guarantees of lasting friendship between the two lands, 
but also be in harmony with our Constitution, so as to 
be sure of ratification by the Senate.” 

(Signed) A. ARNS, 
WiLuHELM BatseEr, et al, 

This is a most important step, and we shall all — for 
we are all friends of Germany — watch with deep 


interest the outcome of it. 





A letter of great interest from Mr. 
Gilbert Bowles, head of the Friends’ Mis- 
sion in Tokyo, which we publish on another 
page, reveals a most extraordinary opening for the plant- 
ing and strong organization of the peace movement 
among the Japanese. We hope that every subscriber 
to the ApvocaTr or PrEAcr and member of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society will carefully read the letter and con- 
sider the problem of how help may be extended for two 
or three years to those who are ready and eager to do 
what ought to be done at once in that wonderful coun- 
try on whose proper development for the next ten years 
the future of civilization so much depends. “The Coun- 
cil of the Friends of Peace and Arbitration in Japan,” 
of which Mr. Bowles writes, was organized something 
over a year ago, after consultation with the Secretary of 
It has had a year of very 
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valuable service. Through the generosity of the Friends’ 
Peace Association of Philadelphia we have been able to 
put the ApvocaTE of Peace for the past year into the 
hands of more than two hundred Japanese and mission- 
aries in Japan, and this, with the direct efforts put forth 
by the Council, has awakened great interest among 
prominent native leaders of opinion. The opportunity 
has now come for the Council, which was organized among 
the foreign missionaries only, to enlarge itself into a 
general national organization. The steps, as Mr. Bowles 
writes, have already been taken to do this, and they 
have been taken on broad statesmanlike lines, with the 
codperation of the missionary leaders of the different 
denominations and a number of prominent Japanese. 
But financial help will be needed for two or three 
years at least to get the work upon a permanent basis, to 
“support a Japanese secretary, a lecture bureau and the 
needed literary work,” as Mr. Bowles indicates in another 
letter. The Directors of the American Peace Society 
will be glad to devote a thousand dollars a year for two 
or three years to this promising field if our friends will 
put the amount at their disposal. It will be impossible 
to do this from our ordinary funds, as these are not at 
all adequate to meet the demands already upon us. 
Who will furnish the money for this extraordinary 
The case is urgent. The evil effects of the 
recent war in militarizing the Japanese people are 
strong and widespread. A bill is now before the Parlia- 
ment for increasing the fighting strength of the army 


opening ? 


fifty per cent. 





In a communication to the House of 
Representatives on the 30th of March, sent 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary Root asked for an appropriation of $50,000 
to enable the government to meet the expenses of par- 
ticipation in the second International Peace Conference 
at The Hague. In a letter accompanying the request 
Mr. Root says: 


The Coming 
Hague Conference. 


“His Imperial Majesty, the Czar of Russia, as ini- 
tiator of the Peace Conference of 1899, has approached 
the governments with a view to their taking part in a 
new international Conference, which will be called to- 
gether as soon as favorable replies have been obtained 
from the states. 

“The President, whose keen desire for the perfection 
of the agreements of the first Conference by a second 
Conference was shown in the two circulars of October 
21 and December 16 of last year, has received the 
proposal favorably. 

“While no time has yet been fixed for the meeting of 
the second Conference, it is probable that it will convene 
some time during the coming summer or next autumn.” 


It will thus be seen that while the date of the Confer- 
ence has not yet been definitely fixed, preparations for 
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it are going on as rapidly as practicable, and that it may 
be expected to convene before this year closes. In an- 
other issue we may have something to say in an extended 
way of what the Conference may reasonably be expected 
to accomplish, following the article in this issue on the 
work and results of the Conference of 1899. 





The program committee of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of American Republics has 
reached an agreement on the topics to be 
considered at the coming third Pan-American Conference 
at Rio Janeiro in July. The program has not yet been 
formally given out, but the following topics will be 
contained in it: 


Pan-American 
Conference. 


Reorganization on a broader scale of usefulness of the 
International Bureau of American Republics. 

Codification of international laws by a committee rep- 
resenting the various nations comprising the American 
Union. 

Principle of voluntary arbitration, with special refer- 
ence to the coming Second Peace Conference at The 
Hague. 

Uniform regulations for the taking out of patents and 
trade marks, and international recognition of them. 

Uniform customs and port regulations. 

Uniform regulations for the taking out of copyrights, 
and international recognition thereof. 

Uniform sanitary and quarantine regulations. 

International recognition of professional diplomas. 

Pan-American railway project. 

Development of international intercourse, including 
the establishment under subsidy of steamship lines, found- 
ing of an international American bank and oegotiation of 
reciprocity treaties. 

The Calvo doctrine. 

This is a large program, the details of which we can- 
not here discuss, and the subjects are all of great interest 
to the fellowship of American states. We shall sincerely 
hope, as we have already expressed, that, in considering 
the reorganization of the International Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics, the delegates will seriously examine the 
propriety of recommending the organizing of the Con- 
ference itself as a regular periodic body which will meet 
automatically at stated periods. If a treaty to this effect 
were drawn, it could scarcely fail to secure the approval 
of all the governments. No step that we can conceive 
of would do more than this to promote the permanent 
friendship and mutual confidence and coéperation of the 


American nations. Let it be thoroughly considered at 


Rio Janeiro. 





We regret very much that through mis- 
information and want of information we 
did injustice in our March issue to the 
Committee appointed last spring at the Mohonk Arbi- 
tration Conference to promote interest in the arbitration 


Work in 
Universities. 
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and peace movement in the institutions of higher educa- 
tion. From data given us since by H. C. Phillips, Sec- 
retary of the Mohonk Conference, it appears that much 
more has been done than we had been led to suppose. 
The Committee met in September, before the opening of 
the present college year, and sent out a circular to the 
colleges and universities, and correspondence has been 
kept up with them through the winter. Every college 
in the country has been addressed, most of them by both 
circular and personal letter. Eighty-four universities 
and colleges have been heard from. Of these sixty-four 
have had lectures to the students, debates, student meet- 
ings, or have arranged for meetings on the 18th of May, 
for debates, orations, prize essays, or something of the 
kind. A number of meetings were held on February 22, 
or near that date. From the other twenty institutions 
friendly letters have been received, and these all have 
taken some action in the matter, either by having short 
chapel addresses, brief class-room talks, by posting reso- 
lutions, or advising the debating or literary societies to 
take the subject up. Besides these eighty-four institu- 
tions in which something has been done or planned, a 
number of others have made friendly responses to the 
Committee’s appeal, promising all possible coéperation, 
but without mentioning any definite action taken or 
planned. Even several military schools have sent sym- 
pathetic letters, and one of these, Norwich University, 
has had the subject of arbitration presented to its 
students. We may add that at the office of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society numerous requests for literature have 
been received from students in the colleges and universi- 
ties preparing for orations, essays, theses or debates on 
different aspects of the arbitration and peace question, 
The Mohonk Committee is to be warmly complimented 
on the efficient work it has done. 





Mr. James Creelman tells in the current 
number of Pearson’s Magazine what Leo 
XIII said to him once in regard to the 


The Utterance 
of Leo XIII. 


great armies of Europe: 

“The existence of these vast armies is a source of dis- 
pleasure and sorrow to the Holy See. The military life, 
which has been invested with a certain glamor, is injur- 
ing hundreds of thousands of young men. That fact 
must be apparent to every statesmen who seriously con- 
siders the question. It surrounds young men with violent 
and immoral influences, it turns their thoughts from 
spiritual things, and tends to harden and degrade them. 
These armies are not only full of peril to the souls of 
men, but they drain the world of its wealth. So long as 


Europe is filled with soldiery, so long will all the labor 
represented by millions of men in arms be withdrawn 
from the soil, and the poor will be overburdened with 
taxes to support the system. 
impoverishing Europe. 
ments have another deplorable effect. 


The armies of Europe are 
These great military establish- 
They set one 
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people against another and intensify national jealousies. 
The inevitable result is the growth of a spirit of anger 
and vengefulness. I long to see a return of peace and 
charity among the nations. Mighty armies confronting 
each other on every frontier are not consistent with the 
teaching of Jesus Christ.” 

Mr. Creelman then tells us, with evident feeling of the 
sad inconsistency of the thing, that he had to pass a 
guard of armed men both going to and returning from 
his audience with the Pope, and that he had seen him 
carried to mass in the Sistine Chapel between lines of 
papal bayonets and attended by helmeted noblemen car- 
rying naked swords. Why did not Leo dismiss all these 
armed men from his service, one is instinctively tempted 
to inquire. No one doubts the sincerity of his utterance. 
Why did he not set the example to the nations of aban- 
doning reliance on armed forces? The system of which 
he was the distinguished head may possibly not have 
permitted it. If it had, it would not have been alto- 
gether an easy thing to abandon a long-continued custom. 
But an attempt to do so, even if it had failed, would 
have been an example of the noblest and most elevating 
kind, and might have saved Europe. 





The following resolutions, introduced 
into the General Assembly of Iowa by 
Hon. A. F. N. Hambleton, of Mahask 
County, were adopted by the House on March 7 


lowa State 
Legislature. 


7 and 
afterward concurred in by the Senate. There was nearly 
unanimous approval of their general purpose, the sup- 
port and further development of the Hague Court: 


“ Whereas, In response to resolutions adopted by 
State Legislatures and the Interparliamentary Union 
at its conference held in St. Louis in 1904, the President 
of these United States issued the original invitation to 
the governments signatory to the Hague Conventions 
to attend a second conference at The Hague for the 
promotion of international justice and peace; and 

“ Whereas, The Secretary of State, in a circular letter 
addressed ‘to the representatives of the United States 
accredited to the governments signatory to the acts of 
the Hague Conference,’ communicated the resolution 
adopted by the Interparliamentary Union; and 

“ Whereas, The delegates are to be appointed by the 
President to represent these United States at said Con- 
ference ; therefore, be it 

“ Resolved by the House, the Senate concurring, That 
the Thirty-first General Assembly of Iowa hereby en- 
dorses the action of the President and the Congress of 
the United States in its approval of such Conference, 
and be it 

“ Resolved, That the delegates or commissioners ap- 
pointed to represent the United States at such coming 
Hague Conference be requested to use their influence to 
constitute the Hague Tribunal a Court of Authority for 
the settlement of differences between the governments 
represented in that tribunal. 

“ Resolved, further, That an engrossed copy of these 
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resolutions be furnished the delegates appointed by the 
President, and that the same be forwarded through the 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, member of Congress from 
Missouri, and President of the Arbitration Group in 
Congress.” 





The South Congregational Church of 
Boston, of which Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
was so long pastor, has taken a somewhat 


Every Church 
a Peace Society. 


new departure in the sphere of its social activities. It 
has appointed a special committee on international justice, 
whose duty it shall be to see that the influence of the 
church is thrown into the sphere of international affairs 
in an intelligent, systematic and constant way. The 
Boston Transcript of March 14, in speaking of the 
organization of the committee, says : 


“International justice is a term which Dr. Hale con- 
stantly uses, and which he loves even better than the 
word peace. International justice, indeed, he views as 
the end and aim of the peace movement; he works for 
peace primarily because he feels so deeply that the present 
war system of nations is monstrous injustice, seldom de- 
termining which of two fighting nations is right, but 
simply which is stronger. Perhaps no other American 
worked so strenuously in the interest of the first Hague 
Conference, and he is now working earnestly in behalf 
of the second. The South Congregational Church has 
just added to its many groups organized and active in 
good works a special committee on international justice, 
the great cause to which Dr. Hale has devoted so much 
of his later life, and which he feels to be the world’s 
commanding cause to-day. In urging its organization, 
Mr. Cummings, Dr. Hale’s successor, said from the 
pulpit, on Sunday, that he could conceive no way in 
which the church could more fittingly recognize and honor 
Dr. Hale’s high international service and consecration. 
But every church, he added, ought to view itself as a 
peace society; when it did not do so it was not true to 
the primary definition of a Christian church, Every 
church should have its regular committee on international 
justice, with its other committees, and he hoped this 
would prove but the first of very many in our churches. 
It is a salutary thought. The example of Dr. Hale’s 
church should prove contagious.” 





Board of Trade prizes to seniors of the 
High School, Springfield, Mass., for the 
best essays on the subject of international 
peace were awarded on the 6th of March. The first 
prize was won by Stanley E. Howard, 204 Wilbraham 
Road, and the second by Bertha J. Howard, 409 Union 
Street. Honorable mention was made of Ethel B. 
Pierce and Elizabeth A. Leary. The first prize was $20 
and the second $10. These prizes were the result of a 
suggestion made at the meeting held in Springfield at 
the time of the Boston Peace Congress, the Board of 
Trade appointing a committee of three to arrange for 
offering the prizes. The committee in arranging for the 
prizes suggested that the teachers should take advantage 


Peace Prizes 
in Schools. 
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of the occasion to direct the reading and thinking of the 
pupils along the lines of international peace and arbitra- 
tion. The subjects chosen for the pupils to write about 
were: “The History of International Arbitration,” “The 
Hague Tribunal,” “ Economic Reasons for the Abolition 
of War,” “ Moral Reasons for the Abolition of War,” and 
“ How May the United States Best Promote International 
Peace.” The committee which chose these subjects 
consisted of Rev. Philip 8S. Moxom, D.D., Mr. Samuel 
Bowles, editor of the Springfield Republican, and Prin- 
cipal William Orr. The judges were Professors Anson 
D. Morse, James W. Crook and George B. Churchill, all 
of Amherst College. An important service was rendered 
to the school in connection with this contest by the 
public library authorities, who prepared and published a 
special list of books, pamphlets and magazine articles 
bearing on the subjects of the essays. Many pupils took 
advantage of this reading list, and the teachers of history 
and literature took occasion to call the attention of their 
pupils to it. The Springfield Board of Trade is one of 
the first to offer prizes of this character to high school 
pupils. The example might well be followed by all the 
hundred boards of trade and chambers of commerce in 
the nation which have endorsed the arbitration move- 
ment; and in view of the coming Hague Conference, the 
library officials in all the cities of the country would 
render a service of the very greatest value if they would 
prepare reading lists on the subject of arbitration and 
peace as the Springfield library has done —and as the 
Boston and Buffalo libraries have likewise done. 





One of the international events of the 
first order this year is the meeting of 
the Universal Postal Congress in Rome 
in this month. It will be the sixth in the series of the 
international postal congresses, the first one having been 
held at Berne, Switzerland, in 1875. The idea of such 
a congress and of an international postal union origi- 
nated, if we remember rightly, with Postmaster-Gen- 
aral Blair about the year 1865, though the details of the 
organization and the effective working out of the sug- 
gestion were made in Germany by Dr. von Stephan, the 
actual founder of the Union. Dr. von Stephan died in 
1897, just before the Congress of the Union in Wash- 
ington. At this Washington Congress the Union be- 
came an actual universal world organization, every organ- 
ized government on the face of the globe at that time 
entering into it. It was the first world-union of the 
nations, and up to the present time holds this unique 
distinction. It points the way, however, to a union 
of a much wider scope which is sure to come in the 
near future, as we have often pointed out in these col- 
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ums. Our own government will send two delegates to the 
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Congress at Rome, Mr. N. M. Brooks, chief of the for- 
eign division of the Post Office Department, and Mr. 
Edward Rosewater of’ Omaha, Neb. There will be 
one hundred delegates in all. The Congress will 
have a good many matters of detail to deal with in 
regard to the transmission of mail through different 
countries. One of the chief items on its program will 
be the subject of two-cent international postage instead 
of the present rate, and the devising of a universal post- 
age stamp which may be bought in one country and 
used anywhere for foreign postage. There is now a 
general demand among the great traveling public for 
both these reforms, and it is to be hoped that the 
Congress will set itself firmly to the meeting of this 
demand. The Congress is certain to prove, in any 
event, another powerful link in the chain of influences 
which are binding the nations more and more com- 
pletely and permanently into a universal world union 


and brotherhood. 





The observance of the 18th of May, the 
anniversary of the opening of the Hague 
Conference in 1899, in the public schools of 


The Eighteenth 
of May. 


the country and elsewhere gives promise of being much 
more extensive this year than ever before. The action of 
the Superintendents of Public Instruction in Massachu- 
setts and Ohio last year in recommending, and to a consid- 
erable extent securing, the observance of the day by suit- 
able exercises in the schools has awakened much interest 
in other States. A letter has been sent by the Directors 
of the American Peace Society (enclosing the circular 
sent last year by Secretary Martin to all superintendents 
of schools in Massachusetts) to the Superintendents of 
Public Instruction in all the States and Territories, 
inviting their codperation in securing a wider observance 
of this Peace Anniversary. Several have already re- 
sponded that they will do so this year. Others have 
expressed full sympathy with the movement and the 
hope that they may be able to coéperate another year. 
Others have declared their willingness to have the day 
observed by any local superintendents who may desire 
to do so. Arrangements are also being made for appro- 
priate exercises on that day in a number of colleges and 
universities where much interest in arbitration has been 
awakened through the action of the Mohonk Committee 
appointed last year. Our members and friends in all 
parts of the country are urged to use their influence with 
local school principals and teachers in their neighborhoods 
in promoting the appropriate observance of the day. 
Simple programs, like those outlined in this paper, can 
be easily arranged for a morning or afternoon hour, and 
thus the minds of the pupils be made acquainted with 
the principles and purposes of the great arbitration and 
peace movement now so rapidly dominating the world. 
The American Peace Society will be glad to furnish 
literature to superintendents and teachers at the bare 
cost of publication and posting. Let the day be made 
a great and memorable one. 
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Brevities. 


‘ Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent of the 
Peace Department of the National W.C. T. U., sends 
out the following to the local Unions in all the States: 
“The 18th of May, the anniversary of the opening of 
the Hague Conference in 1899, has become a general 
Peace Day, and it is desirable that the W. C. T. U. Peace 
Department observe it as widely as possible. While our 
December Peace Day is well adapted to be observed in 
the churches, our spring Peace Day seems especially 
adapted to the public schools, and I wish that every local 
Union would arrange, as far as possible, to have the’ day 
observed by the schools in its locality, either individually 
or collectively in a joint public meeting. Printed sug- 
gestive programs can be obtained at our office, Winthrop 
Centre, Me. Send two-cent stamp.” 


The government of Greece has proposed that the 
questions in dispute between her and Roumania be sub- 
mitted to the Hague Court for adjustment. 


oi 8 The International Peace Bureau at Berne reports 
that the essays which have been sent in for the Narcisse 
Thibault prize of 1,500 francs number sixty-one. Thirty- 
nine are in French, fifteen in German, six in English and 
one in Swedish. The total number of words of the essays 
is 465,000. The jury to decide among the essays con- 
sists of Hodgson Pratt, Emile Arnaud, Leon de Montlue, 
Prof. W. Marcusen, Senator La Fontaine and Prof. 
Michel Revon. Some of the manuscripts are said to be 
“most remarkable ” productions. 
bie The delegates who have been chosen by President 
Roosevelt to the third Pan-American Congress, which is 
to meet at Rio Janeiro, Brazil, on the 21st of July, are 
Hon. William [. Buchanan of Buffalo, former Minister 
to Argentina and the first delegate to the Second Pan- 
American Congress; President Edmund J. James, of 
Illinois State University; Leo S. Rowe, professor of 
Political Science at the University of Pennsylvania ; 
Tulio Larrinago, present Porto Rican Commissioner to 
the United States; and James S. Harlan of Illinois. 
This is an unusually strong body of delegates, and 
fittingly headed by Mr. Buchanan, who did such remark- 
able service in saving the Mexico City Conference from 
breaking up, and in bringing it to such a successful issue. 
The delegation to the coming Hague Conference 
has been completed by the addition of Judge-Advocate- 
General Davis of the army and Captain Charles S. 
Sperry of the navy to those already appointed, namely, 
Ex-Ambassadors Joseph H. Choate and Horace Porter 
and Judge Rose of Arkansas. 
. . « The American Peace Society has lost two very 
valuable members by the death of William Ellis, of 
Baraboo, Wis., and Henry 8. Perham, of Chelmsford, 
Mass. Mr. Ellis had long been connected with the peace 
movement, having done excellent service for it in Eng- 
land before coming to this country. Mr. Perham was 
one of the numerous soldiers of the Civil War who were 
made open and earnest friends of peace by what they 
saw personally of what Sherman called “hell.” He was 
always watching for opportunities to advance the prin- 
ciples of peace and goodwill which had come to mean so 
much to him, and we have rarely met a man of his 
steadfastness, persistence and optimistic devotion to the 
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cause. He loathed war and did all in his power to help 
other men to see its true nature. 

. . Itis reported that Italy has proposed to France 
that an effort be made to establish a permanent arbitra- 
tion board for the adjustment of all questions between 
Venezuela and European nations, and that the powers 
favor the proposal. Venezuela is not a party to the 
Hague Court. This probably accounts for the form of 
the proposal. 

. . « It is reported that the number of plans submitted 
by architects of different countries for the Carnegie 
Peace Palace at The Hague will run up to at least six 
hundred, The jury of award has our warmest sym- 
pathies. What a fine lot of peacemakers the architects 
must be to furnish us such an exhibition as this! No 
other offer of a prize for anything connected with peace 
has ever brought out such an array of contestants. 

. . « Ina recent speech at Dundee, Scotland, Sir John 
Leng said that Great Britain’s expenditure on her navy 
had gone up in ten years from eighteen and one-half 
million pounds sterling to forty-two millions, and that 
on the army from twenty millions to thirty-seven and 
eight-tenths millions; in other words, that she is now 
spending, in round numbers, eighty millions sterling 
($400,000,000) on her army and navy. This consti- 
tuted, he said, a great financial peril to the country. 

. . « The State Department has received word from 
one of its agents in Manchuria saying that the Japan- 
ese troops will soon all be out of Manchuria, that the 
civil administration will be taken over by the Chinese 
governor and that the country will then be opened up 
to the world. We all hope that no such gigantic tragedy 
as the Manchurian war will ever curse that land again. 

. Replying recently to a trade union deputation in 
regard to old-age pensions for British workmen, Mr. As- 
quith, Chancellor of the Exchequer, said that, though in 
sympathy with the suggestion, there was no fund by 
which he could meet the need. The only way of get- 
ting one for this, as well as for other social reforms, 
was by cutting down extravagance, reducing the debt 
and bringing the finances of the country into a sounder 
condition, ‘Everybody knows that by extravagance he 
meant the enormous sums annually expended on the 
navy and army. Will these be materially reduced 
by the present government? 

. . Lord Roberts, in trying to carry forward his 
scheme of having every British school boy taught to 
use a rifle and shoot straight, made an appeal for 
$500,000. He collected $9,000! It is to be hoped 
that this failure is an indication of the opposition of the 
British public to his unworthy scheme and of their good 
sense in not allowing themselves to be led away by his 
fallacious arguments, 

An organization has been effected in Columbia 
University to make work for arbitration and peace 
among the students permanent hereafter. At the inau- 
guration of it addresses were made by Hon. Oscar 8. 
Straus and Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

. . . Among the important meetings held by the peace 
societies of Germany in February was that at Munich. 
The principal address was by Professor Quidde, on the 
Moroccan question and the relations between France 


and Germany. A resolution was voted in which the 
French were congratulated on their conciliatory disposi- 
tion and a pacific agreement declared to be more impor- 
tant than any advantages which might be drawn from 
Morocco. 

. . . The Baroness von Suttner has been lecturing in 
Bohemia, at Prague and Teplitz, on the subject of the 
“ Organization of an International Order,” and receiving 
enthusiastic ovations. Her utterances are reported to 
have produced a profound impression upon her audi- 
ences. 

; The Minister of Public Instruction in Italy, 
response to the suggestions of E. T. Moneta, president 
of the Lombard Peace Union (Milan), m: de a special 
effort to have all the schools of Italy participate in the 
peace manifestation of the 22d of F ebruary. 

. . . Asa result of the Peace Bulletin posted in the 
great cities of Europe, in French, English, German, 
Italian and Flemish, in connection with the manifesta- 
tion of the 22d of February, an enormous amount of 
opposition to war has been found to exist among the 
peoples of the different countries. In less than fifteen 
days more than a thousand letters of protest against war 
were received by the Central Committee of the French 
Peace Societies. The Peace Bureau at Berne is collect- 
ing full statistics of the results of this peace “ posting.” 

. . . The Cincinnati Arbitration and Peace Society 
held a public meeting in the rooms of the Business Men’s 
Club on the evening of March 8. Addresses of excep- 
tional strength were delivered by W. P. Rogers, dean 
of the Cincinnati Law School, and Samuel P. Butler, a 
vice-president of the Society. Dean Rogers said that 
“a nation has no more right to fight than a man has, 
and the world is coming to see this.” Mr. Butler set 
forth in a series of fine, biting sentences the utter ab- 
surdity of war from the point of view both of commerce 
and commonsense. The Society will observe the 18th 
of May by another public meeting. 

. . Ina recent address at the annual banquet of the 
Oberlin Alumni in Boston, Rev. James L. Barton, D. D., 
Foreign Secretary of the American Board, stated that 
“ Oberlin College has had a large share in the great work 
for the peace of the world. Since 1870, one hundred 
and thirty-seven students of Oberlin have gone to foreign 
countries under the American Board alone. These are 
at the head of influential educational institutions, con- 
ducting extensive medical work, creating an influential 
Christian literature, and propagating everywhere a gospel 
of brotherly love. The harmony of nations and the 
peace of the world will come through the work of such 
men and women scattered around the globe rather than 
through heavy armaments and great navies.” 

. . The Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs has asked 
the consent of the Danish parliament to the ratification 
of the treaties:of obligatory arbitration with Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Spain and Italy. The Danish 
government has attempted to have all these treaties 
drawn on lines similar to that with The Netherlands, that 
is, without limitations; but has succeeded with Italy only. 
In the matter of treaties of arbitration Denmark, The 
Netherlands and Italy are at the head of the procession. 
The Peace Propaganda Fund, created by the 
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Berne Peace Bureau, in accordance with the vote of the 
Peace Congresses, has risen to 16,812.10 frances. 

The Commission of the International Peace bu- 
reau will hold its spring meeting at Berne, Switzerland, 
on Saturday, the 26th of May, to complete the program 
for the Fifteenth Peace Congress, etc. 

Mr. Leon Bourgeois, the new Minister of Foreign 

Affairs in the French Cabinet, was, as will be remem- 
bered, the chairman of the French Delegation to the 
Hague Conference in 1899. He is a pronounced and 
active friend of the cause of international arbitration. 
; After the great French mine disaster, one of the 
saddest that has ever occurred, a salvage corps was sent 
across the border from Germany, from the Westphalian 
coal mines, with the best apparatus, stored oxygen, and 
breathing tubes. The French were inexpressibly grate- 
ful for the assistance rendered by the Germans, and when 
the Westphalian corps departed it was “amidst inde- 
scribable enthusiasm.” <A big French soldier is reported 
to have exclaimed : “In spite of Morocco we are down- 
right good friends and comrades.” How luminous is an 
expression of humanity like this compared with horrible 
deeds of war committed in times past by Germans and 
Frenchmen against each other! Senator d’Estournelles 
de Constant sent a telegram of thanks to the German 
miners who had brought the aid. 

A number of members of the Japanese parlia- 
ment have associated themselves together and formed 
a Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 

saapes 
Correspondence. 
INAUGURATION OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION WORK 
IN JAPAN, 


THE 


30 Koun Machi. 
Tokyo, March 15, 1906. 
Dr. B. F. Trvesioop, 

Secretary of the American Peace Society. 

Dear Friend: Within the past few weeks many things 
of interest in connection with the peace cause have been 
claiming our attention. 

On February 14 was held the first arnual meeting of 
the “ Council of the Friends of Peace and Arbitration.” 
The report of the Executive Committee was interesting 
and encouraging, though, of course, the actual work done 
was very small. The report showed an increase in mem- 
bership from fourteen to twenty. Among the new 
members is Bishop Fyson of the Church of England. 
The new members, all of them strong workers, have 
come in under a deep sense of the importance of the 
work. But as our annual report is now in the press I 
need not write more about this meeting. The report 
will be sent as soon as possible. 

At the time of the annual meeting of our Council the 
Executive Committee was authorized to take steps 
toward calling a joint conference of Japanese and 
foreign workers who might be interested in organizing 
an arbitration and peace society adapted to present day 
conditions in Japan. We have always looked upon our 
present Council as only preparatory, and since it was 
organized during the war we have never invited any 


Japanese to join it, just working on in a quiet way until 
the hour should come for a more general movement. 
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Being convinced, by the signs of the times, and par- 
ticularly by private interviews with reliable men, that 
the time had come for action, our Executive Committee 
prepared the following statement in Japanese : 

“ Recognizing the blessing and beauty of peace, be- 
lieving in the practicability of arbitration in the 
settlement of industrial disturbances and international 
differences, and desiring to see the principles of peace 
and arbitration made known more widely, we, the under- 
signed, hereby express our desire to be present at the 
council which is to be held at the Y. M. C. A. parlors, 
March 14, at 3 P. M., for the purpose of considering the 
advisability of organizing a national peace and arbitra- 
tion league suited to the present needs of Japan.” 

(Signatures.) 

With this document (also a copy of the ApvocaTE 
of Peace and a copy of the “ Report of the Boston 
Peace Congress”) the Secretary of the Council spent 
ten days (and parts of nights) in interviewing reliable 
Christian men. The spirit of the movement was care- 
fully and personally explained to every one as an effort 
to unify good reliable men in constructive work in sup- 
port of arbitration, the development of international 
law and the cultivation of world-wide brotherhood. 
It was not an attempt to unify opinion concerning war, 
but rather to unify effort for the study and teaching of 
the great world- wide peace and arbitration movement 
among statesmen, educators, business men, specialists in 
international law, Christian workers, ete. 

The result of this individual work was that about 
forty-five out of the best and most reliable men of 
Tokyo gladly (for there was never any urging) signed 
this call, and a number of others who could not be 
present wrote letters of approval to be read at the 
meeting. Among the men who signed were two mem- 
bers of Parliament, two judges (one uf them chief of 
the Tokyo Court) three lawyers, two college presidents, 
five college and university professors and instructors, 
two physicians, two business men, two Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retaries, three editors, one bishop, the leading pastors of 
Tokyo, and a number of evangelists and missionaries, 

About forty of these were present at the meeting yes- 
terday. Greetings from those who could not attend, 
included a telegraphic greeting from the Missionary Con- 
ference (union) of Central Japan, then in session. 
There was a genuine and deep interest manifest. Dr. 
K. Ibuka, president of the Presbyterian College, was 
chosen as Chairman, Mr. Hirazawa, of the Tokyo Bar, 
Japanese Secretary, and Gilbert Bowles, English Secre- 
tary. After a most interesting and encouraging dis- 
cussion, a committee of ten was appointed to draft a 
constitution and call another meeting. It is too early 
to predict the outcome of this movement, but the men 
who have taken hold of it are capable of stirring the 
nation, Very sincerely yours, 

GILBERT Bow Les. 
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The Strong and the Weak. 
BY LUCIA AMES MEAD,* 


The last century marked an astounding advance in the 
recognition of the rights of women, children and all within 


*From Mrs. Mead’s forthcoming manual for teachers on “ Patriotism 
and the New Internationalism.’’ 
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our midst who need protection from wrong or violence. 
Nevertheless the last decade has seen a departure from 
this tendency, in the increased emphasis on force and in 
the speed with which strong nations, in dealing with 
weak and unprivileged peoples, have extended sover- 
eignty over them. Granted that paternal restraint on 
the one hand and a period of tutelage on the other may 
be necessary among nations under certain circumstances, 
it is sad to witness the popular confusion of thought 
which fails to distinguish between the true parental atti- 
tude, which always recognizes the potential and ultimate 
political equality of the weak with the strong, and the 
imperialistic view, which recognizes nothing of the kind. 

A few definitions are of extreme importance to clear 
thought on government; and prospective voters shouid 
be taught them as soon as they are old enough to use 
such words as “imperialism,” “expansion,” “colony” 
and “ dependency.” 

Whatever else imperialism may include, it implies 
the right of a strong nation to maintain sovereignty 
over weak ones without acknowledging their potential 
political equality with itself and consequently without 
promising or planning ever to grant them either inde- 
pendence or incorporation with full citizenship. A father 
uses wise control, that he may make his son a man and 
equal; the child never feels himself doomed to helpless 
inferiority. The imperialist, however, expects to keep 
the subject nation always politically inferior, and plans 
for nothing else. The pupil should be taught sharply to 
distinguish between “imperialism,” a word which relates 
solely to government, and “expansion,” a word which 
refers merely to acquisition of territory and may or may 
not be accompanied by imperialism. The addition of 
Alaska and the Louisiana territory to the United States 
and of New Zealand to the English empire illustrate 
expansion which is not imperialistic. The teacher of 
history will easily amplify this thought. He will remind 
the pupil that the word “colony” is often confounded 
with “dependency,” and will show that a colony is 
always composed of members of a mother country going 
out to settle a new land. Our thirteen colonies, Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada mark England’s great success 
in planting self-multiplying bodies of her own stock. 
The three last mentioned, though parts of the British 
empire, have never, it will be explained, been under im- 
perialistic rule; they are practically self-governing, and 
no restraint would be exerted should they ever ask for 
independence. Quite differently are India and England’s 
other vast dependencies of aliens governed. In holding 
them lie her chief difficulties. These have increased so 
enormously within a generation as to have added to the 
British empire within that time an area and population 
equal to those of the whole United States! Of all this 
new population of over eighty million people, no part 
has representative government; though often carelessly 
spoken of as “ colonies,” these additions are really costly 
dependencies. 

The United States can never properly speak of having 
any “colonial” policy in the Philippines, for the islands 
are peopled with aliens, not immigrants. More than 
mere verbal accuracy is involved in these distinctions. 


t** Not five per cent of the population of our empire are possessed of 
any appreciable portion of the political and civil liberties which are the 
basis of British civilization.’”’— John A. Hobson, ** Imperialism,” p. 123. 
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Dangerous errors lurk in a confusion of thought on most 
matters, but especially when they concern the relations 
of the strong and the weak. The praise due to England 
for her unique success in planting colonies has often, by 
confusion of terms, been assumed to apply to her depend- 
encies as well. 

The infamy which this age of expansion witnesses, as 
one strong nation after another wrests by force or sub- 
terfuge rich, tropic lands from their untrained and _ help- 
less occupants, is condoned in turn by the citizens of the 
respective nations. But their pleas, which sound plaus- 
ible to themselves, sound specious to the others, although 
they have just been guilty of a similar offense. Though 
discussion of current political questions is generally de- 
barred the class room, a teacher can nevertheless lay 
down the elementary principles of international justice. 
The future voter needs much clearer instruction on these 
points than his father ever had, if he would not help 
repeat some of the dismalest blunders of the last century. 
The certainty of new and larger relationship with the 
smaller republics of this hemisphere and the awakening 
Orient demand a wider outlook and a more general 
knowledge of the elements of international ethics and 
political science. The boy who has studied the history 
of the United States can be made to comprehend these 
elementary principles, a mastery of which is of infinitely 
more importance to his usefulness than proficiency in 
cube root and mensuration. THecan be shown that no 
man in any township, no matter how superior he is or 
however large his estate, has a right to dominate over 
an ignorant, shiftless neighbor whose untilled fields 
offend his thriftiness. He may try to teach and persuade 
him to send his children to school and to take a bath and 
go to work, but he has no right to coerce him or annex 
his acres if he hesitates to do these desirable things. 
Nevertheless, what the individual may not do the organ- 
ized community may do for the general good. By con- 
certed action it may enforce obedience to sanitary and 
other laws on this shiftless citizen, as on every other. 

The analogy between a township organized for the 
order and prosperity of all and an organized body of 
nations including all the governments of the world can 
be made clear as soon as the essential unity of the world 
and the interdependence of all parts has been established 
asa principle. The inevitable result of forces now at 
work, it must be shown the pupil, will be a federation 
that must provide control and guidance of the savage 
races while it would deprive any one nation of the right 
to dictate or assume authority ; it would therefore be a 
world protectorate under which these races would be 
brought gradually into the family of nations, The 
present deficiency of international law and organization 
must be shown as the greatest danger which threatens 
us, one which true patriotism will work day and night to 
lessen. 

This anarchical international condition is what occa- 
sions the exhibitions of greed, arrogance and injustice 
which disgrace Christendom. Proper organization would 
keep these passions as dormant as they are in the nation 
between the citizens of Illinois and Indiana. Pending 
further world organization, the exercise of force by a 
strong nation over a week one, it will be shown the 
pupil, can be justified only when it is necessary to sup- 
press disorder. Then only a provisional government of 
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explicitly paternal type can satisfy the demands of justice 
in the twentieth century. To enrich and vivify these 
principles with song and story and newspaper clipping 
is the weekly privilege of the teacher who has an insight 
into the meaning of the history which is in the making. 

The sublime achievements in seventy years in the 
transformation, without the use of any force whatever, 
of the cruel cannibals of the Fiji islanders into peaceful, 
intelligent Christians is a story more worthy to be told 
to children than the record of slaughter which disgraced 
humanity in the advent of the armed white man in the 
West Indies. The even more marvelous conversion of 
cannibal Indians on the Pacific coast in British America 
by the Englishman, Mr. Duncan, who in one generation, 
without any force but goodwill and education, wrought 
a similar change, is an inspiring story which should be 
as well known to school children as the bloody tales of 
Cortez or Pizarro. The long record of brutality and 
perfidy that has blackened civilization, as it has touched 
the colored races, down through the ages, till the last 
Congo horror under the rule of the King of the Belgians, 
may well serve to point the moral that the most privi- 
leged people have been often the most arrogant and cruel. 
One even asks if up to date it is not a question whether 
the backward races on the whole have not suffered more 
than they have gained from contact with those who are 
their superiors in science and culture. The code of 
ethics of the family, of the city, of the nation is fairly 
understood ; brt duty in the larger circle of relation- 
ships —in the family of nations —has thus far hardly 
been broached within school walls. Yet where else is it 
ever to be taught to the masses who make up that public 
sentiment which controls the world’s parliaments ? 

Not merely the would-be scientific disciples of Niet- 
zsche, but the man in the street, is often deplorably con- 
vinced that the doctrine of the “survival of the fittest” 
means the survival of nature’s highest product, which 
alone ought to survive. Thus men misunderstand and 
pervert the teachings of science, and look with com- 
placency upon a “march of progress” in which the 
privileged and crafty take advantage of the weak and 
ignorant and consume them as remorselessly as primeval 
monsters destroyed little man in the ons before he had 
himself created a new environment in which his wit pro- 
vided hatchets and arrows that secured his preservation. 

The man who has never read a page of science finds 
that the phrase “ struggle for existence ” explains so sat- 
isfactorily attainment in the world of fish and reptile 
that he jumps to the conclusion that all progress of im- 
mortal beings must likewise come by the same method 
of strong exterminating weak. Unhappily he knows not 
that mutual aid, even in the brute world, is likewise a 
factor in evolution and in the world of human organiza- 
tion is the dominant factor. What may hold good in 
the realm of wolf and shark does not hold good in the 
world of John Howard and Wilberforce, of Florence 
Nightingale and Abraham Lincoln; and the true evolu- 
tionist never claimed that it did. 

“ We know there has never been any progress in civ- 
ilization without war,” was the recent amazing statement 
of an American general. For the time being he had for- 
gotten that Moses or St. Paul had ever affected human 
wills; that Columbus, Copernicus, Gutenberg, Watt and 
Morse had done anything to emancipate man from the 


brute limitations in time and space and experience; that 
Homer, Shakespeare, Phidias, Raphael, Beethoven and 
ten thousand other God-gifted beings had wrought mira- 
cles and lifted millions on their shoulders and borne wit- 
ness how “nigh is grandeur to our dust” and how far 
man may transcend the laws that govern the beasts which 
prey upon each other. 

While the boy must learn that no progress in civili- 
zation is made without struggle, he must learn also that 
this struggle need not involve slaughter or injury to any 
one; struggle against indolence, ignorance, ill-health and 
the forces of nature are quite sufficient to develop brawn 
and bravery. The pupil will learn that, while war was 
inevitable before the advent of agriculture, when men 
subsisted on a limited amount of game, ever since abun- 
dance of food has been made possible war has become 
less excusable. Our admiration of heroes who fought in 
the old days when war had much excuse must not blind 
us to the fact that that time is now passed. Cooperation 
must be emphasized as the only key to normal human 
progress. The‘ survival of the fittest ” must be explained 
as simply the survival of the creature best fitted for its 
particular environment — a low creature if the environ- 
ment be of a low order. Fish and clams survive where 
man drowns, because they are better fitted to survive in 
water. The worm survives in earth where highest forms 
of life die. Nero survives in a period wherein the martyr 
is slain by lions in the arena. Edison and Emerson per- 
ish in an environment in which the prize-fighter would be 
the last to survive. Huguenot artisans cannot survive 
in France, nor men of breadth of vision in Spain, when 
ignorance and superstition reign. Spite of the advance in 
human knowledge which the doctrine of evolution has 
brought, the unfortunate perversions of ideas regarding 
that side of it which concerns “ struggle ” and “survival ” 
almost compel the conviction that hitherto the world has 
lost as much as it has gained by it. It is vitally import- 
ant that the current phrases connected with it shall be 
disabused of their wholly unscientific interpretation. 
Too often have they been used by callow thinkers to 
bolster up certain popular conceptions of national “ duty ” 
and “destiny” on which superior peoples have com- 
fortably leaned when, looking about for future markets, 
they have cast envious eyes upon some Naboth’s vineyard, 

ssillipaiiemnctan 

Physicians and International Peace. 

BY DR. CHARLES RICHET. 


(The following discourse was delivered by Dr. Charles Richet, the emi- 
nent professor in the Medical Faculty of Paris, at the Hotel Continental, 
on the 15th of December, at the annual banquet of the “ International 
Medical Association to Aid in the Suppression of War.”) 


My dear Fellow-workers and Friends; 1 must first 
tell you how glad I am to be among you; for this 
idea of peace, sacred peace, is worthy to be defended 
by every physician who anderstands his mission. To 
bring the dying back to life; to succor those who are 
maimed; to prolong the existence of the feeble, — such 
certainly is the duty of the physician. But why should 
he be forbidden to save vigorous and healthy young 
men who only ask to be allowed to live, and whom the 
madness of the mighty of the world sends forth to per- 
ish and die upon the fields of carnage? However great 
and efficacious your medical aid may be, it will, alas! be 
very limited. 

The physician who has been able in the course of his 
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beneficent activity to save from death forty or fifty of 
the sick by his care, his vigilance, his devotion and his 
insight, may truly be proud of his service, and he merits 
the profound gratitude of his fellow-citizens. But what 
are fifty lives alongside of the massacres of a great war? 
Do you not know that a single battle, that of Mukden, 
has cost the lives of a hundred thousand men?—a 
hundred thousand young men, brave and robust, turned 
in a few hours into a hundred thousand corpses. What 
is a sick man saved beside this hundred thousand vic- 
tims? Is it not cruel irony to lavish one’s care upon a 
poor consumptive patient whose sufferings one with dif- 
ficulty barely relieves, when the Moloch of War at a 
single blow annihilates a hundred thousand young 
men full of life and health ? 

But in the matter of war men brought up from their 
youth in extravagant devotion to warlike affairs are not 
shocked by any contradiction. From six o’clock in the 
morning to eight o’clock at night men shoot each other, 
destroy each other with rapid-fire guns and shells and 
heap the ground with dead and wounded. And from 
eight o’clock in the evening to six o’clock in the morn- 
ing an effort is made to repair all this devastation in 
some fashion. It is as rational as to start a conflagra- 
tion during the day in order to pass the night in trying 
to extinguish it. But a conflagration does not destroy 
human lives. It only burns houses, palaces, works of 
art, libraries, forests. It does not make widows, or- 
phans and invalids by thousands. 

You have had the courage to think that all this orgy 
of blood is stupid, and to say it without equivocation, 
and to associate yourselves together in order the better 
to think it and the better to say it. It has required a 
certain amount of courage thus to affirm your convic- 
tion; for a new idea, however evident it may be, always 
provokes the clamors of the multitude. “ Vadlgus vult 
decipi” (the multitude like to be deceived), as the an- 
cient adage says. And even those whom one attempts 
to protect do not wish to accept the protection, and 
revolt against their benefactors. 

But all this show of opposition must not trouble us. 
It would indeed be too easy to do that which is good 
and to spread the truth if one were rewarded for it by 
human gratitude. What characterizes great ideas is that 
they are misunderstood, and sometimes there is a certain 
joy in meeting unpopularity for just causes. Now the 
friends of peace are not popular. They are accused of 
being criminals, and the strange charge is brought 
against them that they are enemies of their country. 

What, not to desire invasions — is that to despise 
one’s country? Not to take pleasure in battlefields 
covered with dead and in hospitals crowded with 
wounded — is that to be the enemy of one’s country ? 
To wish to preserve for the peasant his thatched cot- 
tage and for the citizen his liberty — is that to meditate 
the ruin of France? Such an immense degree of bru- 
talization has been arrived at that the more French blood 
a conqueror causes to be shed, the more he is considered 
the friend of France, and the more invasions, dismem- 
berments, spoliations and ruins one has brought upon his 
mutilated country, so much the greater a patriot is he! 

My dear friends, let us not grow weary in repeating 
this commonplace but supremely truthful statement, 
that peace must be substituted for war, justice for vio- 


lence and a tribunal for the rapid-fire gun. Between 
states it is anarchy which rules, because the triumph of 
blind brutality is anarchy. Those who do not wish to 
submit themselves to the decision of a supreme tribunal, 
these are veritable anarchists, for there is no distinction 
between anarchy and despotism. 

But these are ideas which can only endure for a time. 
Already the Colossus of clay is trembling upon its base 
and we fully expect that the progress of human reason 
will fully overthrow it. 

We physicians have a role of humanity to fulfill. Let 
us try to do it resolutely. Let us not confine our hu- 
manity to the bedsides of the sick. Let us go further. Let 
us point out to the public powers the good which ought 
to be done. Let us show them the scourges which rage 
everywhere and which with a little energy we might 
cause to disappear: tuberculosis, which hideously un- 
healthful tenements maintain in the heart of great 
cities; alcoholism, which like an eating gangrene is 
extending itself everywhere in France, while nothing is 
done against the vendors of peisons; syphilis, against 
which, if such were desired, simple police regulations 
would be all powerful; and, finally, war, the most 
terrible of all avoidable evils and perhaps the most 
avoidable, — war, due to human folly and to a stupid 
persistence in the errors of a barbarous past. Let us 
then, without growing weary, continue to repeat the 
great word, International Arbitration. We need not 
speak yet of disarmament, which is hardly possible so 
long as there are evil-disposed people in arms near by. 
Justice first, disarmament afterwards,— that should be 
our program. It is the program of all those who are 
interested in human life and in the conquest of human 
suffering. 


—>-- 


How to Effect a Limitation of 
Armaments, 
A Note for the Second Hague Conference. 
G. H. PERRIS, IN “ CONCORD.” 

If the world is not to be again cheated of the boon it 
so much needs and has so long demanded, the problem of 
the arrest of armaments will be the chief item upon the 
program of the Second Hague Conference, in the initia- 
tion of which both the Russian and the American gov- 
ernments have taken the first steps. Some eminent 
lawyers whose general sympathy with our movement is 
well known are pressing forward for consideration the 
subject of the immunity of property at sea in time of 
war. There is no objection to this so long as it does not 
interfere with the predominance of the question which is 
of supreme moment in international relations; but any 
one who on this occasion puts even the slightest stumbling 
block in the way of an agreement for the limitation of 
armaments will incur a very grave responsibility. “We 
may ask,” as Colonel Gilinsky, the Russian military dele- 
gate at The Hague, said in 1899, “ whether the peoples 
represented at the Conference will be entirely satistied if, 
at the end, we give them arbitration and rules of warfare 
and nothing for times of peace — this armed peace which 
weighs so heavily upon them that a fresh war would 
appear to be preferable.” The working classes and the 
“intellectuals ” of Europe and America have shown that 
they are not at all satisfied with the failure of seven 
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years ago. Arbitration was a very great gift, but in 
times of what is called peace every household in the 
civilized world is still robbed to maintain this perfectly 
idiotic system of waste and exploitation. The blood tax 
continues through all ententes ; the cost of armies and 
navies is still growing, though seven years ago the 
authorized envoys of the world’s governments declared it 
to be ruinous and intolerable. If we du not at present 
speak of a second peace crusade, it is because here and 
in France at least we have ministries pledged to do what 
they can for international peace and retrenchment, and 
because the politica) situation, both national and interna- 
tional, is so favorable that we cannot believe that the 
opportunity will be missed. 

The time for vague promises and pious aspirations is 
past. It is delightful to hear speeches by pretty young 
ladies to our county councillors in Paris, invocations of 
a League of Peace on platforms whence the note of re- 
taliation has more often rung, and imperial assurances 
that even between Germany and England there need be 
nothing but good feeling. ‘You see that we have the 
same program,” says a fat burgess to a lean out-o’-work 
in a French cartoon. “I’d rather we had the same 
menu,” is the grim reply. The respectable and com- 
fortable folk who govern our policy without feeling the 
pinch of our social condition will do well to study the 
recent growth of the labor vote and other signs of 
the times. If they think the reaction against imperialism 
has gone as far as it can they are entertaining a perilous 
delusion. The Peace Party has won a great victory, but 
it requires a substantial as well as a sentimental reward. 

It has been pretended that the discussion of the 
armaments problem by a handful of military and naval 
experts at The Hague in 1899 showed the insuperable 
difficulties in the way of an international agreement. 
We might just as well set up a committee of landlords 
and lawyers and expect them to settle the land question 
in a series of secret meetings extending over less than 
two months. The astonishing thing is that those meet- 
ings should have served any useful purpose at all, Re- 
garded as preliminary to a real attack upon the subject, 
they were exceedingly useful. They opened up the 
whole field. They showed the enemy in his strength 
and weakness. While they gave an opportunity for 
some excellent declarations of feeling by delegates of the 
smaller states, and for remarkably steadfast, if ill- 
equipped, advocacy by the Russians, they exhibited the 
unintelligent inertia of most of the great powers and the 
positive recalcitrancy of one or two of them. Above 
all, they proved the need of a statesmanlike plan and 
statesmanlike personalities. The Russian government 
tumbled pell-mell upon the round table all the factors of 
the problem,— questions of material, of men, of money,— 
and left them to be tossed to and fro by the soldiers and 
sailors of the committee and its sub-committees, some of 
them amiable fellows, others militarists pur sang of the 
old or new schools, like Col. Gross von Schwarzhoff and 
Captain Mahan. What would have happened to the 
arbitration idea if it had been left in such a way in such 
hands? But there happened to be a big simple man of 
few words, clear thoughts, and tenacious will, who had 
waited through a lifetime of weary diplomatic routine 
for this supreme opportunity of serving the common 
The arbitration section, and therefore the con- 


people. 
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ference itself, was saved by Pauncefote’s simple proposal 
for a permanent court. There were generals and ad- 
mirals, colonels and captains galore on the Armaments 
Committee, but there was no Pauncefote. 

Nor was there any evidence that the governments had 
given any serious consideration to the problem. The 
Czar’s first rescript, which was almost wholly devoted to 
an exposure of the ruinous consequences of the increase 
of armaments, was issued on August 24, and Count 
Muravieff’s more detailed program on January 12, 
1899. The Conference did not meet until May 138, 
1899; yet the envoys came to their task as innocent of 
any constructive ideas as any casually-chosen dozen of 
M. P.’s would be. Among the few positive notes that 
stand out in the discussions are Sir John Ardagh’s 
defense of the dumdum bullet, Sir John Fisher’s cata- 
logue of difticulties in the way of a naval truce, and 
Captain Mahan’s vote against the otherwise unanimous 
interdiction of asphyxiating projectiles. If there had 
been any real leadership these things would have sunk 
into comparative insignificance, instead of coloring the 
whole proceedings. It was like a Parliament without a 
Ministry; such poor strength as it had was frittered 
away in criticism. On March 9, 1899, Mr. (now Lord) 
Goschen, then First Lord of the Admiralty, referred to 
the coming conference in the House of Commons, and 
after speaking of the competitive increase of navies, said : 

‘*T have now to state on behalf of Her Majesty’s government 

that if the other great naval powers should be prepared to 
diminish their programs of ship-building we should be pre- 
pared on our side to meet such a procedure by modifying ours. 
The difficulties of adjustment are, no doubt, immense, but 
our desire that the Conference should succeed in lightening 
the tremendous burdens which now weigh down all European 
nations is sincere.”’ 
But if the desire was sincere, why did the British 
government produce no proposal in the Conference, and 
why did the British naval delegate limit himself to a 
critical attitude? In his valuable report of the Confer- 
ence,* Mr. Stead says: 

‘* To elaborate a proposition for the foundation of an inter- 

national or rather universal agreement covering matters at 
once of finance, the army and the navy, was an enterprise 
which required the economic, diplomatic and oratorical genius 
of a Gladstone. It needed that the whole Budgets of the 
states concerned ‘should be assimilated, the armies and navies 
of the world passed in review, and finally a project formulated 
which could be accepted by the contracting parties without 
sacrifice to their several interests, and provided with effective 
sanctions for its execution. The delegates expected that the 
Russian proposition would be preceded by a summary argu- 
ment and developed with the abundance of detail and care 
which made Gladstone’s Budget speeches famous. They were 
roughly undeceived. The Russians excel no more in formu- 
lating a great financial, military or naval program than in an 
appeal to public opinion. They are disposed to take it for 
granted that every one they address knows as much as them- 
selves, and that it is only necessary to establish a few general 
principles.” 
But who are we to criticise the feeble initiative of a 
decrepit autocracy? If British Ministers under direct 
control of a popularly-elected assembly are not bound to 
make good their promises, what right have we to expect 
the professional war-makers of St. Petersburg to give us 
the benefits of permanent peace? This time, at least, 
we had better be prepared to help ourselves. 


*Page 99 of ‘‘La Chronique de la Conference de la Haye, 1899.” La 
Haye: J. Hoekstra & Co. 
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Correspondence Between French and 
German Peace Workers. 


Dr. Adolf Richter, president of the German Peace 


Society, and Pastor Otto Umfrid, vice-president, sent» 


the following letter to Frederic Passy, president of the 
French Arbitration Society, at the time when solicitude 
was greatest in regard to the Algeciras Conference : 


ProrzHEIM AND StuGGart, 11 February, 1906. 


Highly Honored Sir: In view of the political tension 
now existing between our two countries, we believe that 
it is our duty to contribute, to the extent of our ability, 
to the enlightenment and reassurance of the public. 

We address you, as dean of the international peace 
movement, in the hope that your voice will be heard 
even in times of the greatest excitement, because of the 
great influence which you exercise over the opinion of 
your fellow-countrymen. We shall be grateful if you 
will kindly bring to the knowledge of the French press, 
as far as it is accessible to you, the following considera- 
tions: 

1. The German people do not desire war and have not 
the least thought of attacking France. 

2. We are persuaded that the government of Germany 
is loyally seeking to find a way of reconciliation with 
France, and that it would be happy to see the existing 
difficulties allayed. 

3. It is most desirable that the points which cannot be 
settled diplomatically at the Algeciras Conference be 
submitted to the Tribunal of Arbitration at The Hague. 
If this course should be judged to be inadmissible, it 
would be the duty of the representatives of the nations 
in this Conference — so long as they do not recognize 
over them the authority of an independent judge — to 
prepare the way by mutual concessions for a pacific 
agreement, and, in any event, to refrain from all menac- 
ing utterances. 

4. But even if an agreement should not be reached at 
Algeciras, and the Conference should end in failure, that 
would not mean that war must follow. The definite 
official declarations of German diplomacy are proof of 
this. Germany would not attack France, and we admit 
that if the Algeciras Conference should close without 
result, the former state of affairs would continue, and 
the stipulations of the Conference of Madrid, of 1880, 
would remain in force. 

5. There would be no danger to international peace 
unless France should make an attempt on the sovereignty 
and integrity of the Maghzen and should enlarge its 
African colonial empire by the addition of the large 
territory of Morocco. 

6. German diplomacy is, furthermore, not unaware of 
the exceptional position of France as the nearest neighbor 
of Morocco. So far as we are able to learn, it is ready 
to concede to the French special rights in the matter of 
the frontier police and the measures to be taken to pre- 
vent the Moroccan troubles from being carried into the 
territory of Algeria. 

It seems to us that these important concessions ought 
to be sufficient, and that the situation ought not to be 
aggravated by the demand for still greater concessions. 
In this latter category would fall the demand of France 
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that a European mandate should be given her for the 
entire control of the police service in Morocco. Such a 
measure, all will agree, would menace the integrity of 
Morocco, and the equilibrium of Europe would feel the 
effect of it. 

7. In whatever manner the present differences shall 
be settled, one thing ought to be evident even at the 
present moment: that is, that a diplomatic check suffered 
by one of the parties to the case could not be considered 
by it as dishonorable. It is not a dishonor to yield, but 
it would be a dishonor for the most cultivated nations of 
Europe to plunge into a murderous war over such a 
country as Morocco. 

May good sense have the upper hand and this dishonor 
be spared us. 

Accept, ete. (Signed) Dr. Ricurer, President 

of the German Peace Society. 
O. Umrrip, Vice-President. 


The following letter was addressed by Frederic Passy 
to Professor Quidde at Munich one day later than the 


one given above: 
NEvuILLy, 12 February, 1906. 

Dear Sir and Colleague: In a few days, on the 22d 
of February, a date henceforth consecrated, the peace 
societies of the world will once more unitedly make an 
appeal to the wisdom of the various governments and 
peoples. Their wishes, like so many wireless messages 
from minds and hearts, will cross each other in space; 
and our thoughts, I am certain, will meet, as our hands 
did at our last memorable congress at Lucerne. It has 
seemed to me —and I think you will be of the same 
opinion — that this silent exchange of our sympathies is 
not enough, and that it will be a good thing to manifest 
them openly and frankly before all. 

Since our meeting at Lucerne questions, whose real 
importance has been unfortunately exaggerated on both 
sides, have threatened, apparently, not only the good 
relations of France and Germany, but also the tranquillity 
of Europe. Manifestations of the most unequivocal 
character have, it is true, in the most diverse places, 
made clear the pronounced purpose of the populations to 
resist the misleading and dangerous incitements of the 
press, and the Pomeranian grenadiers and the French 
Pioupious alike have come to think that Morocco is not 
worth their bones. 

The governments, in their turn, in agreeing to meet in 
a conference, have shown their repugnance to meeting on 
another field, and everything gives reason to believe 
that from the discussions going on at Algeciras there 
will soon come, if not a solution absolutely satisfactory 
(the interior condition of the Moroccan regions would 
probably not permit this), at least one of those arrange- 
ments which, according to the saying of Franklin, how- 
ever imperfect they may be, are always more valuable 
than the best lawsuits. 

Nevertheless, my dear ard honored colleague, not all 
solicitude, I will not say fear, has yet disappeared, and 
it has not become useless to continue to speak, in all 
countries and in all languages, in France and Germany 
especially, of wisdom and mutual goodwill. We have 
not, so far as we are concerned, ceased to do so from the 
first day, not allowing ourselves to be stopped by the 
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insinuations and calumnies which have not been spared 
us. You have done so, and are doing so, you and your 
friends, on your side, and we cannot sufliciently thank 
you for it. We ask you, at this solemn and perhaps 
decisive hour, to do so, with us, still more energetically 
and more openly, and not to be afraid to declare once 
more, while extending us fraternally and loyally your 
hand across our frontiers, that, in spite of cruel memories 
and old mutual resentments, the time for bitterness and 
for conflicts of violence between us has entirely past. 
France and Germany, like the other nations, returning 
from their errors and understanding better their interests 
and their duties, have no longer to rival each other 
except in scientific and industrial effort, in order to 
grow together, by mutual helpfulness, in well being and 
knowledge. May we, by our unanimous 22d of Febru- 
ary Manifestation, succeed finally and definitely in making 
them understand this. 

Accept, in this hope, dear and honored colleague, the 
assurance of my sentiments of gratitude and of affection- 
ate remembrance. 

FrepERIC Passy, 
Member of the Institute of France, ete. 


<<<? + 


The Twenty-second of February at 
Paris. 

The 22d of February was observed as usual again 
this year as an occasion for a joint peace manifestation 
by a large number of the peace societies of Europe. The 
various meetings adopted identical or similar resolutions, 
the general spirit of which may be gathered from the 
following, which were voted with enthusiasm at the peace 
banquet held in Paris and presided over by Dr. Charles 
Richet, of the Medical Faculty of the Sorbonne: 

“The French peace workers, met in Paris the 22d 
of February, 1906, declare it to be their purpose to 
coéperate with all their power in the defense of the 
country ; 

“They recognize and proclaim unanimously that the 
survival of war constitutes the most dangerous of men- 
aces to the security of their country as of every other 
country ; 

“ That the first measure of defense to be taken by the 
patriots of all countries is the universal condemnation of 
war and its entire destruction ; 

“That this destruction will be the consequence of the 
organization of a general international federation which 
will assure to the peoples justice and the concerted 
management of their common interests; 

“That this organization depends only on the will of 
the peopies, and that the calling of the second Hague 
Conference furnishes the people a fitting occasion for the 
manifestation of their will; 

“The French peace workers therefore send to the 
peace workers of all countries, who at this hour are bear- 
ing their testimony against war, their fraternal salutation 
and the expression of their solidarity with them ; 

“They invite the French electors to give their votes 
to none but the declared adversaries of war; 

“ They respectfully pray the government of the Re- 
public to hasten as much as possible the definite organi- 


zation of peace through the approaching meeting of the 
second Hague Conference, assuring to this Conference, 
through serious preparation for it, the greatest possible 
measure of utility; 

“The French peace workers met at Paris the 22d of 
February, 1906, address to the president and members 
(plenipotentiaries) of the international conference at 
Algerciras their respectful greetings. They beg them 
not to separate without having, by a formal convention, 
assured the pacific juridic settlement of all the differences 
relative to Africa which now exist or may arise between 
the powers represented at the conference. This will be 
an eminently useful accomplishment and will contribute 
to the strengthening of general peace. This meeting (of 
the French peace workers) would be profoundly grateful 
to the governments represented at Algeciras if they 
would give to their representatives the instructions and 
powers necessary to bring this about.” 


THE NEW A BC. 
REV. WALTER WALSH OF DUNDEE, SCOTLAND, IN HIS 
CHURCH PAPER, 

We are accustomed to jocose quotation of the poet’s 
line, “ Teaching the young idea how to shoot,” and we 
know that the poet’s reference is to the bud or twig 
which shoots gracefully and fruitfully from a tree’s 
branch and stem. The metaphor is not unlikely to be 
turned to baser uses. We are confronted with a very 
unpoetical proposal to “teach the young idea how to 
shoot” from a butt, at a target, with rifle and bullet, 
with the ultimate object of enabling the old idea to 
shoot ataman. Various associations have sprung up in 
recent years aiming at the introduction of military drill 
and rifle shooting in all schools. Speaking before one 
of these not long ago, Earl Roberts urged that arms and 
ammunition should be supplied to schools by the War 
Ottice, and that rifle shooting should be made part of the 
educational course. The National Service League, 
through its president, Lord Raglan, recently published 
in the leading newspapers of the country a declaration 
that the aim of their existence was to make military drill 
and rifle shooting an obligatory part of the educational 
course in all schools, public and private, primary and 
secondary ; that nearly all the public school head masters 
were favorable to the scheme; and that medals and other 
rewards were to be liberally distributed with the view of 
honoring “the best soldier” amongst the boys of the 
nation. These conspirators against the freedom and 
peace of the nation have been fortunate enough to cap- 
ture the Prince of Wales, who recently said that “ train- 
ing of the young is the foundation of every sound system 
of national defense”; nay, they have even roped in 
King Edward, prematurely hailed “the Peacemaker,” 
for at Bisley His Majesty said that he was “glad to 
think, and to trust also, that the boys in our different 
schools will now take up rifle shooting.” The plot is 
revealed to the eyes of all men. It is the aim of these 
military monomaniacs to enforce military training and 
rifle shooting on every boy in this country, so that the 
way to compulsory military service and conscription 
may be made easier. We are forewarned; and if we 
fall into the snare it will be because we are willing to be 
deluded, willing to regard our boys as nothing better 
than so much “ food for powder ! ” 
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Here then is a clear call to whatever conscience and 
religion is left in this nation — whatever rationality and 
freedom. Will the churches have anything to say to 
this impudent, this inhuman proposal, or are they already 
corrupted beyond hope by Boys’ Brigades, Lads’ Brig- 
ades, and what not? I believe I voice the Christian 
sentiment of this congregation, at any rate, when I 
express my conviction that we must fling ourselves right 
in the track of this new outrage upon freedom and 
humanity. There is more hope of the Trade Unions, 
the Trade Councils, the Labor Associations, than of the 
churches. In this respect, at any rate, the labor societies 
are more religious than the churches. Here, certainly, is 
a clear call to the forces of democracy. The money to 
pay for this is to be filched from the taxes raised for 
education. A situation is created that might bring a 
grin to the face of Faust’s Mephistopheles. The people 
have been squeezed to raise taxes for educational pur- 
poses, but it is to be perverted to military purposes. 
The people’s hard-earned money is to be diverted from 
the school to the army, from education to destruction, 
from making men to killing men, from putting brains in 
to blowing brains out. I think ‘the mothers who bleed 
to bring these brave, beautiful boys into the world, the 
fathers who sweat to pay school taxes, will have some- 
thing to say. Will the educationists not have something 
to say? Is it not the duty of a civilized people to pre- 
pare their young for peace rather than for war? Would 
it not be nobler to fill the minds of our young with the 
ideas of international fraternity rather than with the 
shallow parochialism of the barrack-room? Would not 
the triumphs of peace and arbitration form more fruitful 
themes than the temporary successes of the sword? Is 
it not our duty to teach the young what we owe to other 
nations—to France, for example, for her ideals of 
progress and liberty; to Germany for her schools of 
philosophy ; to Italy for her art; to India for her religion ? 
And would it not be a nobler exercise of human power 
to emulate those peoples in the pursuits which elevate 
and adorn human existence rather than in the hateful 
rivalries of war? 

Let us set ourselves to resist this diabolical addition to 
the educational code of our country! 

Let us refuse to have our children taught this military 
A B C, which, that you may the more plainly see its 
meaning, I would venture to set forth in the following 
terms: 


is for Army, marched out on the plain; 
is for Bullet, right through your boy’s brain. 


is for Cain, who murdered his brother; 
is for Devil, deluding Cain’s mother. 


is for Enemy, no one knows why ; 
is for Falsehood, the war-monger’s lie. 


is for God, blasphemed by the Church ; 
is for Heaven, quite left in the lurch. 


is for Iron-clad, huge floating tomb ; 
is for Jingo, making war boom. 

is for King, the man independent ; 
is for Love, left scarcely a remnant. 


is the Mob, breaking up the peace meetings ; 
is the Nation, mad with “ maflickings,” treatings. 
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is the Oath of Obedience, quite wrong ; 

is the Peace, for which Patriots long. 

is for Quarrel, not made by the people ; 

is Revenge, preached under the steeple. 

is the Soldier, made just food for powder ; 
is the Trench, in which his bones moulder. 


is the Union should join land with land ; 
is a “ Vict’ry,” like hell out of hand. 


is War-monger, turning earth into hell. 
the “more Xellent way ” we now tell. 
is the Youth made for Love, God and Heaven ; 
is the Zenith of Peace on Earth given. 


cmaiiiilamie 
A Policy of Concession Recommended. 

On the 22d of February Dr. Adolf Richter and Pastor 
Otto Umfrid, president and vice-president of the Ger- 
man Peace Society, addressed the following letter to 
Chancellor von Bilow, recommending a policy of con- 
cession in dealing with the Moroccan question at the 
Algeciras Conference: 


N< XE <C4u xO VO 








Hicuness: We pray you to grant us a moment of 
your attention. 

We are convinced that the point of view represented 
by the German delegates at the Algeciras Conference is 
fully justified, but we see unfortunately that almost the 
whole of Europe is on the side of France. The political 
constellations are, for this reason, extremely unfavorable 
to Germany, and the danger of the isolation of our 
country, which your Highness had already most skillfully 
turned aside, threatens us anew. Although persuaded 
of the necessity of the German government’s defending 
as far as possible German interests in Morocco, and 
especially preventing the extension of the French colo- 
nial domain in that country, it seems to us that a policy 
of concessions is dictated by the present circumstances. 
However powerful a state may be, it would not be pos- 
sible to consider as an act of weakness or a failure in 
national sentiment a resolution which it might take to 
yield to the judgment of a part of the world. On the 
contrary, the German people, as well as civilized human- 
ity, will be grateful to the German government if it 
yields in time. 

If the different points of view which are found at 
Algeciras are so divergent that an agreement cannot be 
reached, it would certainly be possible to refer to the 
Hague Tribunal of Arbitration any questions which can- 
not be settled by common understanding. We even 
think that it would be clearly to the interest of the 
German government to propose this reference, for it 
would prove in this way that German diplomacy does 
its utmost to maintain peace in the world; and on the 
other hand, the Hague Tribunal of Arbitration would 
very probably find itself obliged, in the course of its 
deliberations, to invite the Moroccan people themselves 
to express their opinion as to their future destiny. It is 
evident that this people would declare itself in ‘favor of 
the maintenance of its independence, and that thereafter 
the Arbitration Tribunal would render its judgment in 
the sense of the German contention. 

We are far from pretending to give your Highness 
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any advice, but we think that it is our duty to remind 
you of the means which have been employed with entire 
success in a great number of international disputes,— in 
particular by your Highness yourself in the Venezuela 
affair,— and which would certainty meet with similar 
success if employed in the case of the present political 
differences. 

Please to accept the expression of our respectful 
consideration. (Signed) 





Dr. RicuTeEr. 
Umrrip, Pastor. 


Suggestive Programs for Peace Exercises 
in the Schools on May 18. 


No. I. 





1. SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS. 


Micah 4: 1-4. Isaiah 11: 1-9. 38-48. 


Matt. 5: 


CALLING AND WORK OF THE 


to 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 
HAGUE CONFERENCE. 
By the Principal or a Teacher. 
3. Srnerina: Holmes’ ‘‘ Angel of Peace, Thou hast Wandered 
too Long.”” (Or some other appropriate peace hymn.) 
By a Quartet of High School Pupils. 
4. ORATION: ‘‘ The Progress of Arbitration.”’ 
By a High School Boy. 
5. ReEcITaTION: Whittier’s ‘‘ Disarmament.’’ 
By a High School Girl. 
6. SHort AppREss: ‘‘ The Hague Court and its Work.” 
By One of the Teachers. 
ADDREss: ‘ Patriotism and the Love of Humanity.”’ 
By a clergyman or other public man. 


I 


8. ‘* AmERICA’’: Sung by the School. 


No. Il. 
(GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.) 


1. SmnGine or ** AMERICA.’’ By the School. 


2. Reciration: Longfellow’s ‘‘ Arsenal at Springfield.”’ 
By a School Girl. 
3. Tak: ‘*What Led the Czar of Russia to Call the Hague 
Conference.”’ 
By the Principal of the School. 
4. Sineine: Sears’ ‘‘ It Came upon the Midnight Clear.” (Or 
some other peace hymn.) 
By a Chorus of Pupils. 
5. READING OR ReEcITING: The Story of the Erection of 
** The Christ of the Andes”’ on the Argentine-Chilean 
(American Peace Society pamphlet.) 
By a School Boy. 


Boundary. 
6. Brier AppREss: * The Carnegie ‘ Palace of Peace’ at the 


Hague.”’ 
By a School Girl. 


‘* Nations as well as Individuals Should 
or ** True and False Patriotism.” 

By a Lady Teacher. 

By the School. 


7. Brier ADDRESS: 
be Friends,’’ 


8. SINGING. 





April, 


OF PEACE. 


No. Il. 


1. INSTRUMENTAL SOLO. 


2. RECITATION: Lowell’s ‘‘ The Fatherland.” 
Whittier’s ‘‘ A Christmas Carmen.” 
Bryaat’s ‘“‘ The Battlefield.”’ 
Tennyson’s ** Locksley Hall’’ (selected por- 
tion). 
(Select one.) 


3. Oration: ‘‘What the United States has done for Inter- 
national Arbitration.” 
By a High School Pupil. 


4, ApprReEss: ‘‘The Hague Court and What it may be Ex- 
pected to Accomplish.” 
By Some Prominent Citizen. 


5. SrLEct READING: From Sumner’s ‘‘ True Grandeur of 
Nations,’’ Baroness von Suttner’s ‘‘Lay Down Your 
Arms,’ or some other well known book. 


6. ‘* AmERICA’’: Sung by the School. 


No. IV. 
SinetnG: By the School. 


2. Essay: ‘*‘ Arbitration as a Substitute for War.” 
By a High School Boy. 


3. Essay: ‘‘ The Inhumanity of War.’ 
By a High School Girl. 


4, Srnearne: By a Quartet of Male Voices. 


5. AppReEss: ‘‘ The Burdens of Large Standing Armies.” 
By a Teacher. 


6. Snort TALK: * Recent Arbitration Treaties.’’ 


7. Reciration: Verses from Lowell’s ‘‘ Biglow Papers.” 
Tennyson’s ‘“‘The Golden Year” (selected 
portions). 
Southey’s ‘‘ Battle of Blenheim.” 
(Select one.) 


8. SoxLo: By Some Local Singer. 


9. CLostnac ReEMARKs: ‘' The Heroisms of Common Life.”’ 
By the Principal or Some Prominent Citizen. 


These programs can be modified or combined to suit local 
circumstances. Other suggestive programs and material for 
programs are given in Mrs. Mead’s Manual for Teachers on 
‘* Patriotism and the New Internationalism,”’ just published by 
Ginn & Company, Boston. 

Abundant material for recitations may be found in Whittier, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, Joaquin Miller, Tenny- 
son, and other poets. 

Excellent prose selections may be found in Sumner’s, Chan- 
ning’s and Emerson’s Addresses on War, in the publications 
of the Peace Societies, of the peace departments of the Women’s 
Organizations, the reports of the Peace and Arbitration Con- 
gresses and Conferences, the International Library Series 
(Ginn & Co., Boston), etc. 

The American Peace Society will be glad to furnish, at cost, 
literature on the history of Arbitration, the Hague Court, etc., 
or furnish references to literature on these subjects. 
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1906. 
New Books. 
JUSTICE FOR THE Rvusstan JEw. New York: 
J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 125 pages, paper 
cover. 


This booklet contains a complete stenographic report 
of the speeches delivered at the great mass meeting in 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1906, called to protest 
against the murders of the Jews in Russia. Of the nine 
speakers whose addresses are here given, five are mem- 
bers of Congress. Notices of the press and a number of 
telegrams from eminent men are also included in the 
collection. 


Tae Universat Kinsuir. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company. 
pages. Price, $1. 


This book is one of the International Library of 
Social Science Series. It treats universal kinship from 
the point of view of all the inhabitants of the earth, in 
air, water or on land. It holds that all these beings are 
related, physically, mentally, morally. Its chief purpose 
is to prove and interpret the kinship of the human spe- 
cies with the other species of animals. The book is 
divided into three great sections, in which are treated 
respectively the Physical Kinship, the Psychical Kin- 
ship and the Ethical Kinship. The book is not only 
scholarly from beginning to end, but extremely fasci- 
nating both in matter and style. The last division of 
the book, which discusses the Ethical Kinship, is one 
of very great force and value, whatever one may think 
of some of its conclusions. We cannot resist the temp- 
tation to quote one fine passage : 


By J. Howard Moore. 
Cloth, 329 


‘* The basic mistake that has ever been made in this egoistic 
world in the judging and classifying of acts has been the 
mistake of judging and classifying them with reference to 
their effects upon some particular fraction of the inhabitants 
of the universe. In pure egoism conduct is judged as good or 
bad solely with reference to the results, immediate or remote, 
which that conduct produces, or is calculated to produce, on 
the self. To the savage, that is right or wrong which 
affects favorably or unfavorably himself or his tribe. And this 
sectional spirit of the savage has, as has been shown, charac- 
terized the moral conceptions of the peoples of all times. 
The practice human beings have to-day—the practice 
of those (relatively) broad and emancipated minds who 
are large enough to rise above the petty prejudices and 
‘ patriotisms’ of the races and corporations of men, and are 
able to view ‘the world as their country’ (the world of 
human beings of course) —the practice such minds have 
of estimating conduct solely with reference to its effects 
upon the human species of animals, is a practice which, 
while infinitely broader and more nearly ultimate than that of 
the savage, belongs logically in the same category withit. The 
partially emancipated human being who extends his moral 
sentiments to all the members of his own species, but denies 
to all other species the justice and humanity he accords to his 
own, is making on a larger scale the same ethical mess of it 
as the savage. The only consistent attitude, since Darwin 
established the unity of life (and the attitude we shall as- 
sume, if we ever become really civilized), is the attitude of 
universal gentleness and humanity.” 


The author’s position on the subject of war, fighting, 
brutal pastimes, and cruelty in every form, may, from 
this passage, be easily determined. The reading of his 
strong, live passages will reach the moral nerve in any- 
body, if he has any moral nerve. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Akt. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

ArT. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

ArT. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

ArT. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
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